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SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. - My dear Philip,” he began, speaking with difficulty from the He clapped tus hands { shied my mat m, and the Nubman 
stickiness of the candy m his teeth, * vour respected mo peared Some « " mee vctween them » Turk 
= At this instant a kervas, preceding a Turk of ra ostled suc d the slave ‘ s ‘ ‘ n . and taking his 
(Continued from number eight, page fifty-seven.) denly against him ; and as the mounted mussulman, w st slippers at the « ' eft the ches 6 
of runners and papebe arers, came sweepmng by, | took the oppor *We shall find her a slave - cet.” said Musta : 
THE GIPSY OF SARDIS, tunity of Job's surprise to slip past with the rest, and, 1 \ I started I wie ee | rh my 
= an alley, quietly mounted one of the saddle-horses stan | s of saitile. A tree-ha 
BY N. P. WILLIS. at the first mosque, and pursued my vy alone to the s t ‘ " t ow 1 did not 
See es attar merchant. ‘To dismount and hurry ' 8 met w her free 1 af — P —- d heave heen eo 
and private apartment, with an order to t in ‘ y me to | carelessly 1 
1. everybody who should inquire, was the work of an t t \ ts : I, remem t it Was 

I wap many unhappy theughkts about Maimuna. The glance I had |) Was scarcely done betore | heard Job breathless att . \i ‘ yr es 
snatched on board the ‘Trebisond slaver left in my memory a pair of * Ha resto il signore !” he exclauned, getting to the back of the UX ‘ ‘ . . sina 
dark eyes full of uneasiness and doubt; and I knew her elastick Shop with a single stride eave , oxmenann 
motions so well, that there was something in her single ste p, as she * Effendi, no!” said the imperturbable ‘Turk, and he laid his han “| \ \l . 
came over the gangway, which assured me that she was dispirited, | 0" his heart as he advanced and offered hum, with grave cour | \ ' 1 land ry » bun 
and uncertain of her errand. Who was the old ‘Turk who dragged | the pape trom his lips vA ouk sas 5 ahes on 
her up the vessel's side with so little ceremony What could the The Jew had come putfing into the shop with hus s s . 51 ‘ , Wy fore 1 an se. and 
child of a gipsy be doing on the deck of a slaver from ‘Trebisond ' hand, and dropping upon his hams near the door, ok « i : M which | pleas sn for 

With no ve ry detinite ideas as to the disposal of this lovely child) small gray turban, and was w ping the pers t . \ ‘ ressed m s dropped 
should I succeed in my wishes, I had insensibly made up my mind = ad narrow torehead, when Job darted ! to the s \ was ke wt whits 
that she could never be happy without me, and that my one object Sign to him to tollow The look of despair and ex stim Ww wns ot re . . well 
in Constantinople was to get her into my possession. I had a deli- | Which he shook out his baggy trousers and made att es Mt ' ' ‘ A skull-cap and turban 
cacy in communicating the full extent of my design to Job; for, Yankee, was too much even for the gravity of Must ‘ Hh " 1 with some awk 
aside from the grave view he would take of the morality of the ste p, aside his pipe, and, as the Nubian struck in w ‘ ‘ \ | ket | ppers 
and her probable fate as a woman, he would have painful and just of lus race, I joined myself im their merr ‘ , on . aaa a een a 
doubts of my ability to bear this additional demand upon my means. | Which many a better joke might have failed to 2 th 
Though entirely dependant himself, Job had that natural contempt Wile Mustapha was concludu s ls aniaine a oe metho 
for the precious mi tals that he could not too freely assist any one to | us amber pipe, | had thrown myselt alo aay l ‘ " “ : 
their possession who happened to set a value on the amount in his Wilh some curiosity the liner ’ ent “ | \ ‘ M ia > may be 
pocket ; and this, | may sav, was the one point which, between my | Conceal d A curtain of thick but tarnish th. - ‘ " ni : 
aflectionate monster and myself, was not discussed as harmoniously | 'rem tutrusion in the east as the bolt ‘ ‘ s I - 
as the loves of Corydon and Alexis The account of his « xpendi separated trom the outer shop a os ‘ “ j ay 
tures, which I regularly exacted of him before he tied on his ban- | and furniture resembled the “Turkish be . w ? ie 
dana at night, Was always more or less unsatistactory > and though | OUS palaces Oo] ki rope, sometimes adyon a s cha , Thx VJ \ - . 
he would not have hesitated to bestow a whole scudo unthinkingly | Suppered foot was almost burned in the rich « ts a 
on the first dirty dervish he should meet, he was still sufficiently | titted to the floor The divans were covered wit b 
unpressed with the necessity of economy to remember it in an lustrous silk of Brusa, a ’ iw \ ‘ \ . ~~ 
argument of any length or importance ; and for this and some other | Perpetual spice-lamp sent up its t are s . om 
reasons, I reserved my contidence upon the intended addition to my dd carved ¢ iw, diffusing ’ ‘ ,aj . \ 
suite Wine it stole o “ t ost 7 i : 

Not far from the Burnt Column, in the very heart of Stamboul, | pleasure, weighed on the evelids, and ANe . | “yt 
lived an old merchant im attar and jasmine, called Mustapha | eve became more aceuston o the dim lurk Co : " 

Eve ry one who has been at Constantu ople will remember hum and | trem 4 window im the arehed e¢ dl o , » Eng 
his Nubian slave, in a small shop on the right as you ascend to the | abd spicy atmosphere, the heaps of the shawls « ‘ | . ann 
Hippodrome He calls himself essence-seller to the sultan; but | disunguishable with their sumptuous « ‘ ‘ | ‘ , 

his principal source of profit is the stranger who ts brought to his) Cluster of eryvstal warghiles ta vy retles ‘ ‘ P : o abe 
divans by the interpreters in his pay ; and, to his credit be it said, | globes of rose-water, while costly pipos, silve minted pistols, a | i? Os . 8 

that for the courtesy of his dealings, and for the excellence of hus) 4@ mech Damascus sabre in a sheath of red velve ‘ ‘ 1% | eal ‘ 

extracts, the stranger could not well fall mto better hands ness to the apartment ‘ ne 

It had been my fortune, on my first visit to Mustapha, to conciliate Mustapha was a bit of ay ssonphne “ & ' 
his good will. I had laid im my small stock of spice-woods and | !!s own observations on the Europeans who ¢ | M \! » OX ‘ 
essences on that occasion, and the call which I made religiously secluded and oriental luxuriousness of the | ee , ; 
every time | crossed the Golden Horn was purely a niatter of tnend- Was one OL fis lures to thal passion is tine ts wit » 6 
ship In addition to one or two trithng presents, which (with a/ Saw In every travelic and atotiie Was sy N ‘ pi | ; 
knowledge of human nature) ] had returned in the shape of two) With bracelets and anklets of pold, a wlute t ‘ “ | ' 
mortal sins, a keg of brandy and a flask of gin, bought out of the and arms, ste always the or of lus s ‘ , : ‘ 
English collier lying in the bay ; in addition to his kind presents, |) by—not to es and pastilles ¢ to conn 
say, my large-trousered friend had made me many pressing otlers of | sherbet with his ster, You will have cn a . 
service. ‘There was little probability, it was true, that I should ever | Comlortable divans, have smoked a pape ‘ ‘ 
find occasion to protit by them, but I nevertheless beheved that his Sherbet, or a dish of mee-paste and sua «tore Mus i 
hand was laid upon his heart in earnest sincerity , and in the course | His slave, and produces tus gu el s ote i ' ‘ ‘ 

ol my re tlections upon the fate of Maimuna, it had occurred to me wiich, with his tat tore-linger e anoiiis palma of mr 
more than onee, that he might be of use in clearing up the mystery With a compliment to the beauty of vo t A ' « | , 
of her motions ; the curl on yvur temples. Meany s you smoke e slave la ries 

* Job,” said I, as we were dawdling along the street of confee- 19 the bowl of vour pipe a small pastille, w ‘ if \ ‘ ® | 
tioners, with our Jew belund us, one lovely morning, * 1 am going to “Meh presently arrives to your hostrils a jx itn t 
call at Mustapha’s.” a sultan, and then, from the two black s re d tw j | 

We had started to go to the haunt of the opium-eaters, and he full of cubical-edyed piuals, w od ste er ‘ i \ 
was rather surprised at my proposition ; but with his usual amiable. with the same bland courtesy, to selects % ze or sha - ’ 
hess (Very Inconvenient and vexatious in this particular instance) hie Vour taste and convenience the s est of them, when tilled w | ! mn y sacl w P 
stepped over the gutter without saying 4 word, and made for the altar, Worth hear a gold plastre ‘ lo i 
tirst turning to the mght. It was the tirst time smee we had left This is not very rumous, and your next temptation com nm the é 
New-England that | wished myself md of lis company shape of a cunously-wrought censer, upon the tilagres ting « . . M i} , 

* But, Job,” said I, calling him back to the shady side of the which is laid strips of odorent wood wh with the heat of the i \ , ’ ' ‘ 
street, and giving him a great lump of candy from the nearest stall, coals beneath, give out a | me like g s trom Ara Phus \ wed ‘ ' 
(its onental name, by the way, Is * peace-to-your-throat,”) “| Must ipha swears to vou by lus beard, has a spell in ats spicy breath : : ; 
thought you were bent on eating opium to-day.” provocative as a filter, and is to be burnt im vour lady's « ule i ' pe . . . i ae 

My poor frend looked at me for a minute as if to comprehend the itis worth its weight in gold and tor a hang of black « , Me tha in “ | tw ixaar « rte , 
drift of my remark, and as he arnved bv regular deduction at the ®® pers vac d tu pay & price Wikteh would Ire ila e with « \s mvt al ’ , ! . 
result, I read very clearly, m his hideous physiognomy, the painful [een Phen came bracelets and amulets and purses, all frag ‘ us, as Ue I co 1, by ulro ' 
embarrassment it occasioned him It was only the day before, that *! gd precious , and, while you hesitate, the Nubian fys vou cotles t« ead nov won , 
in descending the Bosphorus, we had seen a party of the summary that would open the heart of Shylock, and you d and p vase f \ 4 Way Ca ! we tha ally t 
administrators of justice quietly suspending a Turkish woman and And oe n you have spent all your money, you go away ce ted 0 ey ‘ 
her Greek paramour from the shutters of a chamber-window—inter- with Mustapha, and quite persuaded that vou are vastly obliged to Aliah! mashalla one wed Mustapha, whose spreading . 
course with a Christian in that country of liberal legislation ber hin F And, ail things considered, so you are! Was flied with black-letter copies of koran, while « bow! ui 
punishable without trial or benefit of dervish. From certain obser- When Mustaphe had fimshed his prayers, (did I say that it Was | his pipe was f w fall rasan 
vations on iny disposition in the course of our adventures, Job had NC" ) He cased in the Nubian to roll up the sacred carpet, and * Bestia Inglese P° muttered the Arun n Job put one hand 
made up his nund, I well knew, that my danger was more from then closing the curtain between us and the shop, listened patently in the tikes bi leavouring to rise, and w , st effor { 
Delilah than the Philistines ; and while these victims of love were “© ™Y Story of the gipsy, whieh I told him faithtully from the begin- his blackened tin on & heap of choiwe volun bound in snowy 
kicking their silken trousers in the air, I saw, by the look of tender "4 When I arrived at the incident on board the slaver, a sud- vellum 
anxiety he cast upon me from the bottom of the camque, that the den light seemed to strike upon his nund The officious Jew took up the topmost copy. marked like Lemmy 
moral in his mind would result in an mereased vigilance over my * Pekhe, figho meo ! pekhe !” be exclaimed, running his fore-finger | foil, with hus spreading thumb and tingers, and quietly asked the A 
motions. Wiule he stood with his teeth stuck full of * peace-to- down the middle of his beard, and pourmg out a volume of smoke —menian what [! Signore would be expected to pay As | knew 
your-throat,”” therefore, forgetting even the instinct of mastication from his mouth, which obscured tum tor a moment from my sight had no money his pocket, I calculated safely on this new 

(I dislike the introduction of foreign words into a story, but the embarrassiacnt, to divert his anger trom the original cause of hus 


in his surprise and sorrow, | well understood what picture was in 
his mind, and what construction he put upon my sudden desire for 
solitude. 


Turkish dissyllable in the foregoing sentence, 1s as constantly on an 
eastern lip as the amber of the pipe.) 
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re colonatt, 


* said the bookseller. 
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Job opened the book, and, his well-known guttural of surprise and 
delight, assured me that I might come out from behind the column 
and look over his shoulder. It was an illuminated copy of Hafiz 
with a Latin translation—a treasure which his heart had been set upon 
from our first arrival in the east, and for which I well knew he 
would sell the coat off his back, without hesitation 
give it him passed through my mind, but I could see no means an- 
der my present circumstances either of buying the book or reheving 
him from his embarrassment ; and, as he buried his nose deeper be- 
tween the leaves, and sat down on the low counter, forgetful alike 
of his dilemma and his lost frend, I nodded to Mustapha to get off 
as quietly as possible, and, fortunately slipping past both him and the 
Jew unrecounized, left hun to finish the loves of Gulistan and settle 
hus account with the incensed Armeman 


It 

As we entered the gates of the slave-market, Mustapha renewed 
his cautions to me with regard to my conduct, reminding me that, 
as a christian, | should see the white female slaves at the peril of my 
life, and immediately assumed himself a sauntering and poco-curante 
equally favourable to concealment and to his interests as a 
purchaser. | followed close to his heels with his pipe, and, as he 
stopped to chat with his acquaintance, I now and then gave him a | 
shove with the bowl between his jacket and girdle, rendered Imipa- 
tient to the last degree by the sight of the close lattices on every | 
side of us, and the sounds of the chattering voices within 

I should have been imterested, had I been a mere spectator, in 
the scene about me, but Mustapha’s unnecessary and provoking de- 
lay, while (as [ thought possible, if she really were in the market) 
Maimuna micht be bartered for at that moment within, wound my 
rage to a pitch, at last, searely endurable 

We had come up from a cellar, to which one of Mustapha’s ac- 
quaintance had taken him to see a young white lad he was about | 
to purchase, and Twas hoping that my suspense was nearly over, 
when aman came forward mto the middle of the court, rmging a 
hand-bell, and followed by a black gurl, covered with a scant blanket 
Like most of her race, (she was an Abyssinian,) her head was that 
of a brute, but never were body or limbs more exquisitely moulded 
She gazed about without either surprise or shame, stepping after 
the ener with an elastick, leopard-lke tread, her feet turned im like 
those of the North American Indians, her neck bent gracetully for- 
ward, and her shoulders and hips working with that easy play so lost 
in the constramed dress and motion of ervilized women. ‘The mereury 
of Giovanni de Bologna springs not lighter from the yet of the foun- 
tain than did this Ebon Venus from the ground on which she stood 

I ventured to whisper to Mustapha, that, under cover of the sale 
of the Abyssinian, we might see the white slaves more unobserved 

A bed was made for her 

* Fifteen piastres !” said the attar-seller, wholly absorbed in the 
sale, and not hearmg a syllable T said to him; * she would be worth | 
twice as much to gild my pastilles.” And handy me tis pipe, he 
waddled mito the centre of the court, lifted the blanket trom the 
slave's shoulders, turned her round and round, lke a Venus on a 
pivot, looked at her teeth and hands, and, after a conversation aside 
with the erier, he resumed his pipe, and the black disappeared from | 


manner, 


the ground 

* T have bought her,” he said, with a salacious erm, as I handed 
him his tebacco-bag, and muttered a round Italian execration in 
his ear 

The idea that Maimuna might have become the property of that 
gross and sensual monster, just as easily as the pretty negress he 
had bought, sent my blood boiling, for an mstant, to my cheek. Yet 
I had seen this poor savage of seventeen sold without a thought, save 
a mental congratulation that she would be better fed and clad. What 
a difference one’s private feelings make in one’s sympathies 

I was speculating, ina kind of tranquil despair, on the luxurious 
evils of slavery, when Mustapha called to him an Egyptian, ina 
hooded blue cloak, whom | remembered to have seen on board the 
Tretnsondian He was a small-featured, black-lpped, willowy 
Asiatick, with heavy-lidded eves, and hands as dry and rusty as the | 
claws of a harpy. After a little conversation, he rose from the plat- 
form on whieh he had crossed his legs, and taking my pro tempore | 
master by the sleeve, traversed the quadrangle to a closed door m 
the best-looking of the miserable houses that surround the court. — | 
followed close upon his heels with a beating heart. It seemed to me 
as if every eye in the crowded market-place must penetrate my dis- 
guise. Hle knocked, and, answering to some one who spoke from 
within, the door was opened, and the next moment | found myself 
in the presence of a dozen veiled women, seated in various attitudes 
on the floor, At the command of our conductor, carpets were 
brought for Mustapha and himself, and as they dropped upon their 
hams, every veil was removed, and a battery of staring and unwink- 


' 


ing eyes was levelled full upon us 

* Ts she here’ said Mustapha to me, in Italian, as I stooped over 
to hand him lus eternal pipe 

* Dio mio, no.” 

I felt meulted that, with half a glance at the Circassian and Geor- 
gian dolls sitting before us, he could ask me the question, Yet they 
were handsome. Red cheeks, white teeth, black eves and youth 
could searee compose a plain woman, and thus much of beauty 
seemed equally bestowed on all 

* Has he no more '” T asked, stooping to Mustapha’s ear 

I looked around while he was getting the mformation | wanted in 
his own deliberate way, and, searee knowing what I did, | apphed | 
my eve to a crack m the wall, through whieh had been coming for 
some time a strong aroma of coffee. | saw at first only a small dun 
room, in the nudst of which stood a Turkish manghal, or brazier of 
coals, sustaining the cotlee-pot, from which came the agreeable per- 
fume IT had mbhuled 
I could distinguish a heap of what [ took to be shawls, lying im the 
centre of the floor, and presuming it was the dormitory of one of the 
slave owners, | was about turning my head away, when the cotlee 
on the manghal suddenly boiled over, and, at the instant, 
started, from the heap at which | had been gazing, the living form of 
Maimuna. 

* Mustapha !"" I ened, starting back, and clasping my hands be- | 
fore him 

Before I could utter another word, a grasp upon my ankle, that 
drew blood with every natl, restored me to my self possession. ‘The 
Cireassians began to giggle, and the wary old Turk, taking no ap 
parent notice of my agitation, ordered me, in a stern tone, to fill his 
pipe, and went on conversing with the Egyptian | 


As my eve became accustomed to the hght, 


sane 


I leaned with an effort at carelessness against the wall, and looked 
once more through the crevice. She stood by the manehal, tilly a 
cup with a small tilagree holder from the cotfee-pot ; and, by the hyht 
of the fire, I could see every feature of her face as distinctly as day- 


The desire to | 


} pleasant colouring 
| berty, with the premium to Mustapha, the suit of European clothes 


| nothing a hardship, m short, which | shared cheerfully with him 


| revoeably attached to you ! 


of mv emotion 
}pain at gave her when she felt excluded from the conversation, 


| made it seem to me a cruelty 


| Black Sea 


| kibaubs on the highest pomt of the Symplegades, * you see yoursel! 


| light She was alone, and had been sitting with her head on her 
knees, and the shawl, which had now fallen to her shoulders, drawn 


over her tll it concealed her feet. A narrow carpet was beneath 


|| her, and as she raoved from the fire, a slight noise drew my atten- 
| tion downward. 


I saw that she was chained by the ankle to the 


floor. I stooped to the ear of Mustapha, told him in a whisper of 


my discovery, and implored him for the love of heaven to get ad- | 
| mission into her apartment 


“ Pekhe! pekhe! filo mo! was the unsatisfactory answer to my 


| impatience ; while the Egyptian rose, and proceeded to turn round, 


in the ight of the window, the fattest of the fair Circassians, from 
whom he had removed every article of dress save her slippers and 


| trousers 


I returned to the crevice. Maimuna had drank her coffee, and 
stood with her arms folded, thoughtfully gazing on the fire. The 
expression in her beautiful and youthful face was one I could scarcely 


read to my satisfaction. The slight lips were firmly but calmly 


| compressed, the forehead untroubled, the eye alone strained and 


unnaturally fixed and lowermg. I looked at her with the heart beat- 
ing like a hammer in my bosom, and an impatience in my trembling 
limbs, which it required every consideration of prudence to suppress 
She moved slowly away at last, and sinking again to her carpet, 
drew out the chain from beneath her, and drawing the shawl once 
more over her head, lay down, and sunk apparently to sleep 

Mustapha left the Circassian, whose beauties he had risen to exa- 
mine more nearly, and came to my side 

* Are you sure that it is she '’’ he asked, in an almost inaudible 
whisper 

“oN” 

He took the pipe from my hand, and requested me, in the same 


| suppressed voice, to make the best of my way back to his shop 


* And Mammuna—” 

His only answer was to poimt to the door ; and thinking it best to 
obey his orders implicitly, | made the best of my way out of the 
slave-market, and was soon drinking a sherbet m his mner apart- 
ment, and listening to the shutlle of every passing slipper for the 


| coming of the light step of the gipsy 


The rules of good-breeding discountenance in society what is 
usually called * a scene.” [ detest it, as well, on paper. There ts 
no sufficient reason, apparent to me, why my sensibilities should be 
drawn upon at sight, as | read, any more than when I please myseli 
by following my own devices, in company. Violent sensations are, 
abstractly as well as conventionally, ill-bred. They derange the 
serenity, fluster the manner, and irritate the complexion. — It ts for 
this reason that I forbear to describe the meeting between Mammuna 
and myself, after she had been bought for forty pounds by the wily 
and worthy seller of essences and pastilles. How she fell on my 
neck when she discovered that I, and not Mustapha, was her pur- 
chaser and master ; how she explained, between her hysterical sobs, 
that the ‘Turk who had sold her to the slave-dealer was a renegade 
wipsy, and her mother’s brother, (to whom she had been on an errand 
of atlection ;) and how she sobbed herself to sleep, with her face im 
the pals of my hands, and her masses of raven hair covering my 
knees and feet, like the spreading fountains of San Pietro ; and how 
I pressed my lips to the starry parting of those raven tresses on the 
top of her fairest head, and blessed the relying child as she slept— 
are circumstances, you will allow, my dear madam, that could not 
be told passably well without moving your amiable tenderness to 
tears. You will consider this paragraph, therefore, less as an inge- 
nous manner of disposing of the awkward angles of my story, than 
as a polite and praiseworthy consideration for your feelings and com- 


plexion. Flushed eyelids are so very unbecoming. 


Iv 


My confidential interviews with Job began to take rather an un- 
‘The forty pounds I had paid for Maimuna’s li- 


necessary to disguise my new companion, and the addition of a third 
person in our European lodgings at Pera, rather drove my finances to 
the wall. Job cared very little tor the loss of his allowance of pocket- 
money, and made no resistance to eating kthaubs at a meat-shop, in- 
stead of his usual silver fork and French dinner at Madame Josephino’s 
He submitted with the same resignation to a one-oared caique on the 
Bosphorus, and several minor reductions in his expenses, thinking 
He 
would have donned the sugar-loaf hat of a dervish, and begged his 
way home by Jerusalem or Mecca—so only I was content. But the 
morality of the thing! 

* What will vou do with this beautiful girl when you get to Rome? 
How will you dispose of her in Paris! How will your frends receive 
a female, already arrived at the age of womanhood, who shall have 
travelled with you two or three years on the continent! How will 
you provide for her! How educate her’ Tow md yourself of her, 
with anv Christian feeling of compassion, when she has become ir- 

We were pulling up to the Symplegades, while my plain-spoken 
mentor thrust me these home questions, and Maununa sat coiled be- 
tween my feet at the bottom of the caigue, gazimg into my face with 
eves that seemed asif they would search my very soul for the cause 
We seldom spoke English in her presence ; for the 


amounted un her all-expressive features to a look of anguish, that 
She dared not ask me, in words, why 
I was vexed, but she gathered from Job's tone that there was reproof 
m what he said, and flashing a glance of mquiring anger at his serious 
face, she gently stole her hand under the cloak to mime, and laid the 


back of it softly im the palm. There was a delicacy and a contidingness 


in the motion that started a tear into my eve, and as | smiled through 
it, and drew her to me and impressed a kiss on her forehead, I in- 
wardly resolved, that, as long as that lovely creature should choose to 

eat of my bread, it should be free to her im all honour and kindness, 
and, if need were, | would supply to her, with the devotion of my life, 
the wrong and misconstruction of the world. As [ turned over that 

leaf in my heart, there crept through it a breath of peace, and I felt | 
that my good angel had taken me into favour. Job began to fumble | 
for the lunch, and the danemg caique shot forth merrily imto the 


* My dearest chum!" said I, as we sat round our brown paper of 


here at the outermost limit of your travels.” 

His mouth was full, but as soon as he could conveniently swallow, 
he responded with the appropriate sigh 

* Six thousand nules, more or less, lie between you and your spec- 

















mainder of the earth's circumference, extending due-east from this 
paper of cold meat—remain to you untravelled '” 

Job fixed his eye on a white sea-bird, apparently asleep on the 
wing, but diving away eastward into the sky, as if it were the heart 
within us, sped onward with our boundless wishes. 

* Do you not envy him!” he asked, enthusiastically. 

“Yes! for Nature pays his travelling expenses, and I would our 
common mother were as considerate to me! How soon, think you, 
he will see Trebizond, posting at that courier speed !” 

“And Shiraz, and Ispahan, and the Valley of Cashmere! To 
think how that stupid bird will fly over them; and, spite of all that 
Hatiz and Saadi and Tom Moore have written on the lands that his 
shadow may glide through, will return, as wise as he went, to Mar- 
mora! ‘To compound natures with him, were a nice arrangement, 
now !" 

* You would be better-looking, my dear Job 

** How very pleasant you are, Mr. Slingsby! But, really Philip, 
to cast the slough of this expensive and i-locomotive humanity, and 
tind yourself afloat with all the necessary apparatus of life stowed 
snugly into breast and tail, your legs tucked quietly away under you, 
and, instead of coat and unmentionables to be put off and on, and re- 
newed at such inconvenient expense, a self-renewing tegument of 
cleanly feathers, brushed and washed in the common course of nature 
by wind and rain—no valet to be paid and drilled, no dressing-case 
to be supphed and left behind; no tooth-brushes to be mislaid ; no 
tight boots, no corns, no passports, nor post-horses—do you know, 
Piul, on retleetion, [ find this * mortal coil’ a very inferiour and incon- 


™ 


venient apparatus 

“If you mean your own, I quite agree with you.” 

“Tam surprised, Mr. Slingsby, that you, who value yourself on 
knowing what 1s due from one highly-civilized individual to another, 
should indulge in these very disagreeable reflections.” 

Maimuna did not quite comprehend the argument, but she saw that 
the tables were turned, and, without ill-will to Job, she paid me the 
compliment of always taking my side. I felt her slender arm round 
my neck, and as she got upon her knees behind me, and put forward 
her little head to get a peep at my lips, her dear, bird-like laugh of 
enjoyment and triumph added visibly to my friendly mortification 
A compunctious visiting stole over me, and I began to feel that I 
should scarcely have revenged myself for what was, after all, but a kind 
severity 

* Do you know, Job,” said I, (anxious to restore his self-compla- 
cency without a direct apology for my rudeness,) ** do you know there 
is a very deep human truth hidden in the familiar story of * Beauty 
and the Beast.’ I really am of opinion, that, between the extremes 
of hideousness and the highest perfection of loveliness, there is no 
face which, after a month's intercourse, does not depend exclusively 























tacled and respectable mother—but nineteen thousand, the small re- 


on its expression (or, in other words, on the amiable qualities of the 
individual) for the admiration it excites. ‘The plainest features be- 
come handsome unaware, when associated only with kind feelings, 
and the loveliest face disagreeable when linked with ill-humour or ca- 
price. People should remember this when selecting a face which they 
are to see every morning across the breakfast-table for the remainder 
of their natural lives.” 

Job was appeased by the indirect compliment contained in this 
speech, and, gathering up our kibaubs, we descended to the caique, 
and, pulling around the easternmost poimt of the Symplegades, bade 
adicu to the orient, and took the first step westward with the smile 
of conciliation on our lips 

We were soon in the strong current of the Bosphorus, and shot 
swiftly down between Europe and Asia, by the light of a sunset that 
seemed to brighten the west for our return. It was a golden path 
homeward. ‘The east looked cold behind, and the welcome of our 
tar-away kinsmen seemed sent to us on those purpling clouds, win- 
ning us back. Beneath that kindling horizon, below that departed 
sun, lay the fresh and free land of our mheritance. The light of the 
These, from which the day had de- 
The sun that 


world seemed gone over to it 
clined, were countries of memory, ours of hope 
was setting on these was dawning glonously on ours 

On ordinary occasions, Job would have given me a stave of * Hail 
Columba!” after such a burst of patriousin. The cloud was on 
lus soul, however. 

“ We have turned to ge hack,” he said, in a kind of musing bitter- 
ness, * and see what we are leaving behind! In this fairly-shaped 
boat, you are gliding, like a dream, down the Bosphorus. The curv- 
ing shore of Therapia yonder 1s fringed for miles with the pleasure- 
loving inhabitants of this delicious land, who think a life too short, of 
which the highest pleasure is to ramble on the edge of these calm 
waters with their kinsmen and children. Is there a picture in the 
world more beautiful than that palace-lined shore’ Is there a city 
so magnificent under the sun as that in which it termmates! Are 
there softer skies, greener hills, simpler or better people to live among 
than these’ Oh, Philip, ours, with all its freedom, is a * working- 
day” land. There ts no idleness there' The sweat is ever on the 
brow, the * serpent of care” never loosened about the heart! I con- 
fess myself a worshipper of Leisure. I would let no moment of my 
golden youth go by unrecorded with a pleasure. Toil is ungodlike 
and unworthy of the immortal spit that should walk unchained 
through the world. I love these idle orentals. Their sliding and 
haste-fortdding slippers, their flowing and ungirded habiliments, are 
signs most expressive of their joy in hfe. Look around and see how, 
on every hull-top, stands a maison de platsance ; how every hill-side 
is shelved into those green platforms,* so expressive of their habits 
of enjoyment. Rich or poor, their pleasures are the same. The 
open air, freedom to roam, a caique at the water-side, and a sarrgah 
on the hill, these are their means of happiness, and they are within 
the reach of all. They are nearer Utopra than we, my dear Philip! 
We shall be more like Turks than christians in Paradise ! 

“ Inglorious, Job!” 

“Why! Because I love idleness’ Are there a braver people in 
the world than the Turks’ Are there people more capable of the 
romance of heroism!’ Energy, though it sound a paradox, 1s the 
child of idleness. All extremes are natural and easy, and the most 
ndolent in peace is likely to be the most fiery in war. Here we are, 
opposite the summer serai of Sultan Mahomet, and who more luxu- 
Yet the massacre of the janizaries was one of the 


rious and idle ! 
There is the most perfect oriental- 


boldest measures in history 
ism in the description of the Persian beauty by Hatz 


* Her heart is full of passion, and her eyes are full of sleep.” 


Perhaps nothing would be so contradictory as the true analysis of 


* All around Constantinople are seen what are called sairgahs—small 
greensward platforms levelled in the side of a hill, and usually cominat { r 
some lovely view, intended as spots on which these who are abroad for piea- 
sure may spread their carpets. I know nothing so expressive as thus, of the 
sunple and natural lives led by these gentle onentals, 
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the character of what is called 2n indolent man 
I have just professed, my strongest feeling on leaving the Symple- 
gades, for example, was, and is still, an unwillingness to retrace my 
steps. ‘Onward! onward!" is the perpetual cry of my heart. [| 
could pass my life in going from land to land, so only that every suc- 
cessive one was new. Italy will be old to us; France, Germany, 
can scarce lure the imagination to adventure with the knowledge 
we have; and England, though we have not seen it, 1s so familiar 
to us from its universality, that it will not seem, even on a first visit, 
a strange country. We have satiety before us, and the thought sad- 
dens me. I hate to go back. | could start, now, with Maimuna for 
a guide, and turn gipsy in the wilds of Asia.” 

“Will you go with him, Maimuna !” 

* Signor, no I” 








I am the worst of story-tellers, gentle reader, for I never get to 
the end. The truth ts, that, in these rambling papers, I go over the 
incidents I describe, not as they should be written in a romance, but 
as they occurred in my travels. | write what I remember. ‘There 
are, of course, long intervals in adventure, filled up, sometimes, by 
feasting or philosophy, sometimes with idleness or love, and, to 
please myself, | must unweave the thread as it was woven. It ts 
most wayside and 
unimportant things are often the best reme mbered You mav have 
stood in the Parthenon, and looking back upon it through the dis- 
tance of years, a chance word of the compamon who happened to 


strange, how, in the memory of a traveller, the 


be with you, or the attitude of a Greek seen in the plain below, may 
come up more vividly to the recollection than the immortal seulp- 
tures On the treze 

to fulfil expectations 
mire, to dwell on something we have discovered ourselves. The 
child m church occumes itself with the fly on its prayer-book, and 
* the child is father ef the man.” If 1 indulge m the same perver- 
sity in story-telling, dear reader; i, mm the 
my tale, | digress to some trifling vem of syn culation ; 


There ts a natural antipathy in the human mind 
We wander from the thing we are told to ad- 


most Important crisis of 
il, at the 
close even, the climax seem incomplete and the moral vain; I plead, 
upon all these counts, an adherence to truth and nature. Life, real 
The most interesting 
procession of events is delaved and travestied, and mixed with the 
ridiculous and the trifling, and, at the end, oftenest lett imperfect 
Who ever saw, off the stage, a five-act tragedy, with its proprieties 


life, is made up ot half-timshed romance 


and its climax! 


For another month, gentlest reader, adieu! SLINGSBY 
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and feeling deadened, in the deep consideration of that unearthly 
musick. And wo to the ship that heard it when passing the spot ; 
for the helmsman forgot his steerage, the marmers their duty, and 
the bark was sure to fall a sacrifice to the rugged rocks, or the foam- 
ing breakers that raged beneath. It was evidently the voice of a 
woman; vet none had ever beheld her, or at least lived to relate 
what they had seen, except a young fisherman, who stated, that one 
evening, after toiling the whole day without success, he heard the 
magick voice of this fascinating being. He hstened to it with an 
intensity of rapture, and, hstenmg, lost alike the command of him- 
self and of his boat, which the current must have mevitably carned to 
the fatal spot, but for the sudden cessation of the song, which en- 
j abled hom to regaim hus s« If-posse ssion in time to stecr tus bark trom 


! the impending danger. As he was thus emploved, a maiden, the 


loveliest he had ever cast his eves on, descended from among the 
rocks toward the place where he had landed As much enchanted 
with her beauty as he had been with her melody, he 

—without the power of speech or motion She approac hed, and 
asked him, ** Why he had ventured there at a time said to be fatal!” 
The young fisherman replied, * That he was poor 


} 
| 


stood, riveted 


that the suppert 


of an aged mother depended on his exertions—that he had toiled the 


whole day without success— and that the hours had ghded by almost 


without his knowledge.” The maiden fixed her beautiful eves up 
on him, as if secrutemzing the truth of hos recital, and after a pats 


she bade him follow her with his boat She then led him te a spot 





at some distance from the Lurlei-fels, and ordered him to throw out 


his nets and try lus success there Having done so, to s asto 
mishment they became so full as almost to exceed lus strength m se 
curing the capture. Full of gratitude to the maiden, he flung hun 


self on his knees to thank her: but, bid 











she prepared to depart, * That she needed thanks, and warned 
him not to trust himself a near the Lurlerfels.” She adde« 
that the spot she had potnted out would ever atlord hun a plentu 





capture, and would be the subsequent means of making his fortune 
With these words she left hin 

The voung fisherman returned home, related his adventure with 
the maid of the Lurlei-fels, and gave the most enthusiastick ac 
counts of her beauty. These statements reached the cars of the son 
of the Count Palatine, who, excited by an mvineible desire to be 
hold this unknown maiden, determined, contrary to the 
his father and the entreaties of his subjects, to repair to the place of 
danger He 


row onward; a task which they did with some reluctance It was 


procured a boat, and wave orders to the mariners to 


about the hour of sunset, and all was still as the grave mm this silent 




















valley As thev approac wd the dreaded spot, one Of the toatine 
LEGENDS OF THE RHINE, suddenly exclaimed, * There! there she is, sitting on the | ‘ 
— = =< fels ' The young count raised his eves, and saw that the boatma 
THE SIREN OF THE LURLEI-FELS. | had spoke n truth Her long tresses of auburn hair shor c by t as 
gold, and on her head she wore a garland of the fa st flowers ' 
Lo! as | wnite, before my lattice wave . white, thin garment fell loosely over her figure, and floated wild 
} he wild wood where the midnight “ weg poiee, i the breeze while, as she sang her tonchi minetreley. the whok 
png bengaber taper ape valley re-echoed with the musick ; and the astonished count alos 
= loubted whether there were not several of such sirens, so tilled did 
Far away | the vall Fite bai ile , saz a e Vet - sail: 
Rolls the swift Rhine beneath the mooned ray ; ae valley seem With this fepeated melody ~~ - _ 
But to my listening ear and dreaming eve and so enraptured is he on beholdine her, that he orders hus mar 
Murmur the pines, the blue waves 1 et ners to approach the rock whereon she is seated The order was 
Through the deep Rheingau’s vine-enamour'd vale, vain; although their lord commands it, dread gets the bette { t 
] see dark shapes ecareering down the gale; duty, and thev refuse to obey him Kenraged, alone « takes tle 
Or hear the Lurler’s moaning siren eall, boat and steers toward the spot. determined to seize and carry off 
Or walk with song by Roland's shatte red hall ™ ' the maiden who had so captivated his senses Aba soll tie Gln 
Pilgrims of the Rhine current of the tide, the boat is carnmed forward with t apidity of 
Ata little distance from the picturesque village of St. Goar— hehtume; vet. ere it can reach the Lurlet-fels, iat encounters 
called so after the pious hermit who here first preached the religion foamy breakers, and at last sinks beneath the wave int { 
of the cross—as the traveller winds his wav along the borders of the fs agonized attendants Vhev tly from t place ‘ ‘ 
Rhine, his eve rests upon a stupendous mass of roe ks, rising toan genee to the distracted father, who at the head of a body ot 
amazing height, and, notwithstanding their extreme ruggedness, arms leaves hus palace, determined to secure the maiden " 
giving fertility to mnuni rable shrubs and other species of the wild- ahve At the fall of night he arnves at the Lurlei-tels, and b 
est foliage Turn which wav he will, he sees hunself surrounded the destroyer of hus son sitting on the reck accord rto cus i 
by craggy mountains, to which there appears to be neither means of As soon as slic perceived the armed s xiron appro rm to ‘ 
access or egress. ‘The only objects that remind him of the existence her, she prepares to pl e into the Rhine w 4 tl 
of man are perhaps the small, half-hidden hut of some lonely tisher- Une, aware of her intention, and still burning with rage at the deat 
man, or his nets, spread to dry upon the rocks This wonder of of his child. gives orders to his archers to let fly ‘ or ¢ whic 
nature, that strikes the traveller with so much astonishment, bears can accomplish her purpose \tt moment, t et 
indifferently the name of the Lurlet-fels or Lurlet-be ry As early foot hath left the edve of the rock, she is prereed by a 
as the twelfth century, it is said to have been celebrated by the Tews—she sinks beneath the wave-—the surface becomes , 
Minnesinger* Marner. Here the sun seldom shines; and as the pled with her blood, vet she rose not 1 from the waters 
Rhine flows beneath m the silence of the valleyv—as the wind, en- The Count Palate returned to his palace. and to hes asto 
countering the trees, causes a solemn and wnpressive murmuring, | ment beheld his preserved son, who had ved before hom Dh 
the mind becomes mfected with an irresistible melancholy The | latter stated. that as he was sinkime for t at time beneath the 
traveller stops upon his path, almost afraid of breaking silence | water, he felt hunself served by a hand which ¢ eae ten 
by the sounds of his footsteps ; and when soime solitary bird ven- | When he recoveres e beheld the ‘ ec] ' 
tures to open hus silver throat, and to breathe his wild and magick over hin, he knew that she was . ‘ Ile deela 
melody, the eflect on the mind and the ear of the listener cannot be | his attachment to her m the most pass ‘ arene ; on se 
described, as he hears those mellow notes deeply and r peatedly re- | her about to leave hon, he flun ~ t ‘ ard . 
echoed in the noteless va ley "This echo is inconceivable and at ner t to abandon 1 Ss inswe ' to thus d t 
the blast of a horn, or the « xplos on of a musket, the sound rolls flection ; vet a tear glistened ere " q a 
among the rocks hke thunder, or a volley of distant cannon But he irland, she pres ditto i ' ever im da 
what cominnes to render each and all of these effects so wonderfully on the deep. to cast Y m « bo Sh ‘ 
remarkable, is the solemn grandeur, the deep silence, and the wild him, and the young count serrowt s as 
magnificence of this romantick spot. It was im this place that | was wa us palac On hearme fro <f — = af bie 
surprised by one of those sudden thunder-storms, so common im the siren, he be ne frenzred w . t . 
ne whbourhood of the Rhine Ni shall I forget the ternhiek ee ed loudly amd tu ve to hea n Ss 
‘ne that m that hour I witnessed. The vivid lightning issumyg not his entreaty und the d , . wane 
from among the . Une gloomy rocks, the deep, the sextuple me from the spo fine eve ‘ y m4 aol 
echo of the thunder, causing the earth, the waters, the very moun she had @ hum. and tak ’ , 
tains to tremilrle leombined to add to te of the moment shed it with afleetio wf ' rt ve ‘ ‘ 
None but the person who has witnessed it could form even the | of the Lurlei-fels to hear P 3 
faintest wea of what suc a seene is mits realty! A little below the on the s ice of the water | . ’ ‘ ; 
Lurlei-fels, 1s a bank of ludden rocks, against which the water raves siren The count cla i hus " ‘ r ‘ . 
so violently, as to render it extrer His TO Vessels Phe wndoned | amd declared ‘ live w 
occurs the dangerous detile of the coon the whole a tw Unhappy vout one wa t . 
ter representation of Charvbdis at i¢ ad searcely be met yield thes - for imuries. —— res. have 
with To add to the resemblance, the 11 TOCK it we ss that bound our race to the be = at’ . K now | 
for the Cape of Leucadia, and here, if we give credit to the an- dine. the spirit of the waters , che Gower } ‘ 
cent tradition, dwelt mim the olden time a sire as las iting and ou b i scen me now ‘ 
irresistible as the one encountered bw Ulysses earth | well. on . : ears . : 
At eventide, or when the moon was s ding its gentle influence So savir she plunged @ ote 
on the earth. A Voice, Surpassing ali conceptio In Its sweetness, Was | me | rine anav ‘ one k a L 
often beard warbling here the me y a pia ve airs mee nm © ke e embra ' ~ 
if was mouniul as the song of some falen sy g its ba not at his solicitatio La 
ishment from the bhssful realms of heaven. Su ous! he dashed headk fer Maw 
me lody of the ancient sirens, such an enchantn ame over the more seen or heard of. and s trace f ae te of 
mind of the listener, that every sense was absorbed, every ener he had experienced. The boatinen. o ai SEE ‘ 
a - - -—————= | to call upon the name of Undme, who only answers by mock ard 
* Love-singer, ahas troubadour, or minstrel repeat g their words and vowes 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE KNIGHT’S EPITAPH, 


BY WILLIAM ©. BRYANT 


Tris is the church whieh Pisa, creat and 


iree, 


stained walls 


Reared to St. Catharine 
"That eart Wyuakes shook not from their poise, appear 
To shiver in the deep and voluble tones 


| 


Rolled from the organ! Underneath my feet 


There hes the hd of a sepulehral vaul 








The unave of an armed knight ts graven 

1 pon it, clad in poerteet panoply 

( shes, and vreave and curass, with barred helm, 
Ca etted hand, and sword, and blazoned shield 
Arou n Gothick characters, worn din 

by fect of worshippers, are (ra ed his mane 

And birth and death and words of eulo 


Why should | pore upon ther Vhs old tomb, 
7 t sused fe 


rm 
Of this 


i s tistory 


7 
t 
> 


Let me clothe m tittiue words 





The thoughts they breathe and trame lis epitaph 
“The \ Theres forvotten dust to cont ries 
Has lam beneath this stone, was ove in whom 

Adventure and endurance and en tA 
Exalted the mund’s faculties and st r 
The body's sinews. Brave he was in tight, 
Courteous in banquet. scornful of repose 
And bountiful and eruel and devout 

And quick to draw the sword in private te d 
He pushed his quarrels tot death, vet prayed 
The samts as fervently on bended knees 

As ever shaven cenolite He loved 

As fiereely as he to t Hle would have borne 
The maid that pleased hit trom her bower by muht 
"Vo hus hill east us the cavle bears 
His vietiom from the told, and rolled the rocks 
On his pursue Ik spired to see 
Ihist tive Pisa queen irl ’ ‘ 
Ot cities earnestly for her het | 
il s voice in eounedl mad atlronted death 
In battle tield, and eliumbed the valley's deek 
And brought the captured tlag of Grenoa back, 
Or piled upon the Arno’s crowded 4 
Tle was not born to brook the stra ers voke, 
But would ive pormed The exile itw ew 
bor ever, when the llorentme broke i 
The ites of Pisa, and bore off the bolts 

* Tle lived, the impersonation of an ae 
That never shall return Ths seul of tire 


Was kindled by the 
Now a ventler race succeed 


Hh lived Lhd 

Shoudderme at blood: the eflemimate eavaher, 
Turnine trom the reproaches of the past 

And trom the hopeless future ves to ease, 
And love and musiek lis melorious litt 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


TWEEN EURO? 





AND AMERICA, 





CONTRAST B 


BY THEODOR 


I wap always an idea, previous to my entering London, that its 


streets were so infested with piekpoc kets and other sharpe rs, as to ren 


der insecure even & few more nts’ ramble It was long before | 
overcame these little, personal apprehensions, and fora week or two 
I kept grave and cautious guard over my purse, wateh and hand 
kereluet 


the globe could never accumulate together so many individuals, who 


Perhaps the rakings and scrapings of all other parts of 


look like needy and determined sharpers ; and, whenever a gentleman 
passed by with a threadbare coat, buttoned around a shirtless neck, 
and that hayward expression of face which denotes indigent despair, 
I found myself unconsciously falling into an examimation (net with 


state ol my pockets But, heaven 


' 


out certain timid misgivings) of the 


forgive me, Ihave done many a poor fe 


low wrong in these suspicions 
During numerous pe rambulations, at all hours, | have never suffered 
loss, or met the slightest insult. This security to pedestrians ts owing to 
the practi al good sense of Sir Robert Peel, who, amid the profound 


themes which agitate the government, has rece ntly found time to or- 


ganize a thoroughly-new and admirably etlicrent body of poli e-otti 
cers, who walk the streets all day as well as all night. They are inva 
riably young, athletick, tine-looking men, diserplined in companies, like 


regular soldiers, so as to be able to act at need 


with military foree. It 
js said, so rotten had grown the old police, that more than half the 
agents were in league with rogues 
are men of character, as well as of personal strength. In my walks 
I meet one of them (in his plain uniform, without arms) every five 
minutes. Sometimes two or three are visible at atime. They are 
perfectly civil, and m case of necessity would show a stranger from 
one extremity of the town to the other. ‘Their presence, as far as | 
have been able to observe, prevents mobs, street-fighting, ete. If the 
truth must be told, there are fewer of these disgraceful disturbances 
here than in New-York, beyond all comparison. Swindlers and bul- 
hes are obliged to reserve their operations in certain remote or se- 
A good 
police in a great city 1s truly a substantial blessing, and one requi- 
New-York, in this respect, is capable 


cret places, or to carry them on in ways ingeniously quiet 


site by day as well as might 
of improvement. In my wanderings about the world, with a love 


and admiration of my own country ever increasing in my bosom, I 


|| Vantages with other countries 


‘Those employed by Sir Robert | 


In all the elements of human hap- 
piness, she is rich immeasurably, not only above the estimation 


of other nations, but above her own. But in many minor points she 


may unprove by studying foreign examples. In some of my earlier 


letters from Marseilles, | suggested the substitution of stone pers 


for the filthy wooden wharves of New-York and other of our cities 


| touched upon the 


poli y of remunerating foreign consular agents, 


in such a manner as to obviate their extracting disproportionate tri- 





ites trom travellers, who, submitting to the extortions of other 
countries, should be subjected to no demand from their own I now 
iso submit the propriety of establishing a more effective day and 
it police I refer to New-York particularly, both because I am 
ess acg ted with the local arrangements of other cities, and be- 
cause New-York, from its central situation and other causes, is filled 
\ L poy HON pec vy mixed and changeable No nnputation 
ere tended to be « ast upon the poliee agents now in office, more 

in from their numbers and causcless organization. They are inetti- 

ent fe vecasions of a metropolis, so rapidly increasing as nearly to 
° n magnitude and energies any other in the world. Our mu- 
‘ horitves are all lax in this particular. A want of energy, by 
old re te, is a fault of republicks ‘There ts no necessity for such 
i want, buat there certainly is a temptation toward and a danger of 
t A nation of freemen, hke the United State s, will not be awed 
w bayonets, as are all the European continental communities. But 
wre must be a governing force stronger (not than the people, but) 


Rational liberty 
} 


than the disorderly and lowest class of the people 


s not inconsistent with government Should a murderer, no matter 
ow favoured by the people, be condemned by the laws, he should 
ve puns wd: and ill attempts at 1 forcible rescue should be punished, 
wcause t laws among us are made by the people ; are tuil of the 

majesty, and should be full of their miuht By consenting to live 
tovether, the people concede certam rights, which they cannot sub 
sequently without erime assume ; a large mob is very apt to overrate its 
own ts, ama lo wes the dignity and name of the peopl But 
imob has rarely claim to be respected as the people, or even as 
1 part of the people Those who stay at home and disapprove of 
ther proceedings, would, in most cases, far out-number them \ 
mob, too, is generally composed of the unt unking, the idle, the in- 
toxreated, the stupid, the most excitable and disreputable of the com 
munity Persons who are industrious and esteemed ; who have fa- 
miles, and honest and respectable means of support; who are er 
hohtened, and really mterested int 1 rene ral honour and lmprove 


ment of their country and their race, must understand that a mob ts 





neither likely to arrive at truth, nor to dispense justice. Such assem 
blies often originate in accident, or are goade d on by a few \ sinwle 
esion ndividual can otten sway them to an absurd extent Al 
most without exception thev not only throw shame on the cause they 
espouse, but they inthet upon it other myuries, and eventually orve 
those who defend the opposite side great advantaves, which thev 
could never otherwise obtain. [tus to be remarked also of these excited 
meet s, gathered together to ae? on their own responsibility, that they 
ire dangerously hable to become intlamed far bevond their orwinal!l 
ntention or belet, and conse juently often go to mueh more alarm 
extremities than their subsequent and more dispassio ite pudument 
can sanetion. Ind ed, a mob is a wild beast broken loose , and hkely 
to tear its keeper, or its trend, or itself. Under whatever specious 


t 
} 


wnit proceeds to act 


ed 


Ww thedsures to overcome it 


excuse it appears, w . tt should be gue One 


reason of its tremendous ferocity ts, that th 


ire not rastantly taken ANuthorit 


es in such crises generally pause, 


tremble, debate at d wave r, While the toe ets more contide nt, savaut 


Nothing 
in most cases than to put down a mob, if it be atte 
He 


ld make 


and delimous with each moment of unmolested freedom 


Is Cask mpted 


firmly and at once whose duty it is to disperse it, should know 


himself, and sho every one else know that he means to pu r- 


Hk 
1 


The largest mob is but composed of indivi 


form his duty, mde ye ndent of conse juences should be swift, 


intrey ind resolute 





duals, and of these each one at first is cool enough to know that he 
is doing wrong, especially under a go- 


He knows 


punishment, or at least opposition, and he expects to 


is in danger, and also that he 


vernment so much the work of his own hands as ours 


| 


¢ deserves 


meet it. It is only when he finds hunself treading over the forbid- 
den ground with unpunity, that reason and responsibility pass from 


us mind, and he becomes mad. With each moment the impulses which 


urge him on grow more headlong and irresistible In a few mo- 


Ss, tempte al by open toleration, they commence acting, and then 


men 


their blood is on tire, and they are no longer master of themselves 


It is wonderful to think how many moments there were even after 





its first irruptions, when the horrours of the old French revolution 
might have been prevented. Heaven fortd that I should co npare 


either our government or our people with Louis, or with his subjects 
But we, 


only one case wherem a mob is justifiable, and that is where a go- 


it seems, are to have our mofs as well as others There ts 


| Vernment Is so oppressive that a majority of the population deliber- 


ately resolve upon a change, and can procure no other means of ef- 


feeting it. Inthe United States no such want and no sueh majority 


exist. A riotous assembly there is acrime. However plausibly such 
events at first take place, they are precedents, and magistrates ought 
to have means and resolution to put them down in their incipient 
symptoms. Our republican form of government possesses so few 
powers, and ts of a nature so contracted within the most obvious circle 
of actual necessity and the general good, that those few should be 
wielded with an energy swift and resistless as the laws of nature, 
otherwise the government does want energy, and hes like a loose har- 


ness ona restive horse, which can throw it off the stant he becomes 


|| vicious or affrighted. 


It may be said, that our mobs have as yet never been particularly 


have always endeavoured to reflect impartially upon her relative ad- |! formidable, and, therefore, have never called upon the active inter- 


ference of the magistrates. If the authorities wait till a mob be- 
comes formidable, they will wait, probably, till they have lost the 
power to suppress it. The United States, as a nation, are more en- 
lightened than any other on the globe; they stand upon a fairer 
ground for the development of their moral powers; they are borne 
down by no debt—oppressed by no despotick government—blinded 
with no antique religious supe rstitions—oppressed by no time- 
honoured laws which protect particular classes—nor are thev afflicted 
with any of those political, and, apparently, incurable gangrenes 


My heart 


jov and gratitude to heaven, when I behold how 


which the European populations inherit from the past 
swells with silent 


free is my own country from these and a thousand other evils which 


infect the melancholy old world, like the blood-spot in the imagina- 


tion of Lady Macbeth, (left there by ancient crime.) and which “ all 
With all these ad 


the multitudinous seas” seem unable to wash away 
Vantages, they can assure dly bear to be yoverne d justly The dis- 
covery of America was the most sublime era im the annals of the 
world, except the mission of our Saviour, with that mission, indeed, 
The christian religion, in 
the most stupendous revolutions ; 


influences undermined the dee p foundations of Rome 


it has alwavs seemed to me connected 


Europe, has ac complishe d Its silent 


and de Spise d 


In 


that ever lifted its huge summut inthe face of heaven 


that it overthrew the most threatening monument of mammon 


But, though 
Kome hes in giant fragments, its traces are not yet smoothed away 


Europe —Asta—Africa—are all marked and marred by it I do not 


mean here the plams and mountams, where its rums lie, and its 


abandoned fortresses hang from the clitls; I mean the Auman mind, 


as it exists in the old world 





It also, as well as the physical pl 


Ins, 
lies cumbered with the effects of so many thousand vears of war. 


iwnoranee, paganism and oppression Perhaps a thousand or two 


vears hence Europe may be regenerated ; and, (listen, haughty old 


Ameri a, 
but 


world ') may receive, reflected back from a nobler system 


of government, and a purihed religion ; now, so entangled is 


she with the reheks of the past—so seattered, both morally and phy- 


sically, with crumbling ruims, that the divine message of Christ has 


not yet found a sphere sutficiently ti anquil, and separated from the 


wihurls and vortexes of earthly errours and passions to ¢ Xpal d in tts 


true ye rlection The suggestion Of the existence of another cont)- 


nent m the mind of Columbus seems to me mspiration. His voyage 


appears like the gradual deve lopment of the divine plan For ne ariv 


four thousand vears man had uTope d on the earth m darkness 


the power of Rome, Europe had built up human grandeur as high 





It must be 


wuman strength alone could pile itm its presumption 


overturne d But how could man concetve such a catastrople 


required the tremendous lesson The simplicity of truth im the as- 
sumed person of a mortal, without tr imp or guards ; without sword 
or seceptre ; alone—tnendless poor, was the despised weapon by 
which the battlements of the eternal city were at length laid im the 
dust In opposing christianity, Rome strengthened it By. at 
length, inhaling the creed, it recerved its own death. Jesus of Na- 
zareth, with no armour but mildness—no sword, but truth. cor ered 


Augustus and ‘Trajan, dismantled the eternal walls, and left the 





ironged ind re t lonely and « 





neantick amphutheat s-grown wreck 
Winle Europe was vet agitated with these revolutions, ar stained 
too deep for sudden cleansing with the putrefactions of the past, 


behold a single man start forth from the crowd, and proclaim a new 


for 


To recotnmence the r 
rience of ages, 


Here 
i 


dd. Here spread plas unencum- 


world! Here there is an arena mankind 


career, With all the expe without their disorders 


roll rivers unenernmsoned with bl 





bered with pagan altars, or withthe monuments reared by christianity 





ind paganism blended together Here le a people unawed by the 
present disentangled from the past, thev are enlightened, and are 
free to follow the dictates of their own knowledge ; they contend 


against no obstacle or they stand or they fall by them- 


) ] 


selves alone 


misfortune 


France cannot be free, for rrounded with 


she ms si 


vuniant enemies, and chershes in her bosom a nest of traitors, who 


have usurped her power England cannot be free ; for, although of 


all nations she has hitherto led the way, vet she lies now like a war- 


riour wounded with long wars, and disabled from act 





Fas sie 


might 





have done m health and youth Italy cannot be free, for the tv- 
rant’s foot ts on her neck. Russia and Austria are slaves bv habit 
and choiwe. Switzerland would be free, were she not surrounded bv 
despots. Freedom, indeed, is crowded and awed away from Ei 


How 
loriously, amid this gloomy conthet, rises America from 


' ' 
tlood 


rope; there is searce a spot wherever she can set her foot 


grandly and 


the remote Is it not as if Providence had said, * I have raised 


up for you, my children, a new asylum. Go forth to the west, im 
| 


and treedom 


Amid those primeval solitudes, there is no tvrant to crush the patriot 


peace You have a part of the world to gaze on as a 


beacon future you may wield according to your own w 


Rear there and truth Erect a 


lanted 
rdap 
adapted 


world 


a religion of peace government 


to the improved mind of your species. Display to the old 


an example of mortal happmess and wisdom. Redeem the 


blackened 





character of human nature. Discover that man ts 4 


the beast, and that he undergoes a regular moral improvement 
Raise the drooping spirits of those who love their race and have had 
contidence in its high destimes, and refute the gloomy predictions of 
the ske ptical . 


I wish I could imbue every individual of America with these 


thoughts, of the important part our country is playing in history, that 


I think that 


a nation may be almost universally elevated ; and I have more rea- 


each might know and act up to a general plan of reght 


son for this opinion since T have witnessed on the continent how en- 
trely they may be depressed. In Italy the crowd throng to the 
church at the rumour of a miracle, and moreover worship an im- 
This is low, 


Where 


pudent living man, who passes himself for a saint 
moral degradation. This is the material to make slaves of 
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the common mind is in such a state there can be no rational freedom 
We have few such credulous devotees, | trust, on our side of the 
water. Our national prosperity will depend upon keeping the general 
mind thus enlightened ; and certainly it is much easier to teach truth 
than falsehood 

I cannot conceive a more diabolical scene than would take place 
on this side of the Atlantick, (among a certain class,) should the 
Within late vears the attention 


American union be dissolved 


of this continent has been called to it, in a greater degree than | 


usual. It is the common butt of those who hate freedom, and the 


single bright star of hope to those who groan beneath oppression 


The class which governs and tramples on mankind in Europe would | 


ids over a newly-fallen sinner, if the crvil war 


exhibit the jov of tic 


of dissolution should lay the voung honours of America in the dust 


Such an event would fling the whole world a thousand vears back 


imo the hopelessness and dogmas of the dark ages The aristocrats 


here hate us, with an immeasurable bitterness ; nor do | wonder at it; 


nor that their satellites and sycophants should court their favour by 
insulting and abusing and slandering and satirizing us, whom the 
fear 


so hate and so The highest complime nt the torv writers can 


at our shrine; and, now that I un 


like 


pay Us Is abuse It is homage 


derstand it better, | breathe it in incense. ‘They pretend to 


de Spise Us ; 


hands of hig! 





but the tools im the 


ing it themselves, are 


do de spise us Their views of us are not sufficiently enlarged to 





Thev see that we are 


and hailed by im- 


impress them with hate or with fear jerent 


from Europe, and that their attacks are caught up 


visible spirits, and made ten thousand times more important than at- 


tacks on any other nations would be—and that to them is encourage- 
ment enough But the more digmfied enemies of that freedom 
which the people are everywhere struggling to procure for themselves, 
but. as vet, in the old contment, evervwhere 1 vain, have other 


America. They 


European slaves, like the 


thoughts of vehold her riding above the eves of 


moon m heaven, and, like her, drawing on 


the tide of minds, with a never-sleepmeg attraction. Thev know, 
too, that this fide is broad, des ind, when once loosened, resist- 
less ; and they know ¢ illy well that it is ever risi n the narrow 


i ' 3 


channel, where their arts and crimes have compressed it, tll one day 
it must agai imMmundate ts banks and wash the m away from their 
hrones ] have chanced to meet more than one madividual who 
turned to me with the warmth of twenty vears frendshi. on learm- 


ing the name of my country, and who spoke ol America with the 


de t pest enthusiasin 


All the charges advanced agaist us by foreigners are 





true or absurd. or refer sunply to such tritles as are to be equally 
observed in other countres, and suchas a year may erase. One 
of the greatest is, that we love our country, and are sensitive to 
ridicule I tis a compliment to us, and an a nent that we 
are happy asa people. Ancther ts, that we are conceites vy. 
all of them. A third, that we are guilty of divers breac te 
The same class guilty of them among us are guiltv in the same 
degree In every Other country They abhor slav olding So do 
we The stain was affixed to us by them, when we were colonies ; 


and we are striving all in our power to purge ourselves from it 


entirely 


In looking back a few pages IT find IT have been writing verv di- 


hacl nrentior r . in 
I had no entio ito an oration, (although 


otdevi 





tine 


CTESSIVE lv 


‘ A , ‘ ] heel * 
perhaps, as I write ont Fourth of Ju Vv. a little en Isiasin woul 
not be unpar onable.) | ulea of a more ethcient polee m New 


York was called up by the 


Arne rica, 


They were much exaggerated, and generally elicited 


recollection of the accounts current here 


of the recent mobs im and of the efiect those accounts 


produced here 


1 prechet 
red 
t 


an abundance of sneecrs and ons 





I was this morning presented with the following lines by a friend, 


who received them from the celebrated authoress, and 


who has 


kindly permitted me to otfer them to vou for publication, with 
, 


the simple premise, that they lay no claim to the 





tancy ol 


modern poetry 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
BY MES. JOANNA BAILLIE 

far spread, 


Thou ple vsant, noble bard, of fame 


Now art thou gather’d to the mighty dead, | 
And the dark cotfin, and the vau ted uTave, 
All that of thee 1s perishable, have 


who loved, admired and honour 
In Death's still 
And, ah! 
Look dim thy 
And heard t 
And words of power, to charm the listening ea 


Soon those 


r-house wall gather'd be 


grarne 


how great their number, who, 





nanly face, sat by thy side, 


i social converse—words of cheer, 
At Death's de spotick summons will they come, 
Fach im his turn from many a different home 
From town and muirland, cot and mansion warm, 
lace, homely farm, 


The re ral py and the 





Soldier and lawyer, merchant, priest and peer, 1] 


The squire, the laird of forty pounds a year, | 
The crowned monarch, and the simple hind, 
Did all in thee a meet companion find 





” | 
For thee the peasant’s wife her elbow-chair, 
Smiling a welcome, kindly set, and there, 
With fair exchange of story, saw and jest, 
Thou wert to her a free and pleasant guest ; 
While Nature, undisguised, repaid thee well } 
For time so spent. She and her mate could tell, 


Unawed, to such a man, their immost mind ; 

They clanned thee as their own, their kin, their kind 
From Nature's book thou couldst extract a store 
More precious than the scholar’s classick lore 


and probably those who write (and who, without know- | 


And how felt he, whose early rhymes had been 
To perilous inspection giv'n, and seen 

| By one whose brows were graced from everv land, 
i With chaplets twined by many a skilful hand ! 
i] How beat | 

} To Abbotsford he took his anxious wav, 
| 

} 

| 

} 

| 


s heart, as with the mort 


iy ray, 


| Imagining. what shortly he must see, 
Him, in whose presence he so soon will be? 
| And how felt he thy study's threshold past, 
When on thy real face his eves were cast 
| Thine open brow, with glow of fancy heated ; 
| Thy purring cat, upon the table seated 
| A sleeping hound, that hath hes easy lair 
| Close on the precincts of his master’s chair; 
1] 7 he honest welcome of that sudden smile, 
1} And outstretched hand, nusgiving thoughts beguile 
But when thy cheerful greetmg met hus ear, 
* Fie on thee, foolish heart, a man hke this to fear '” 
Thou wert to him, when blushed the eastern sky, 
| A sage of awtul men 


md lofty eve 





= montor, both Kind at re: 
But when the changeful day was at end, 
} PFhou wert hus cheerful easv host hos trrend 





. Whose eves did here behold thy lace, 
Departed are to ther long resting-place, 
7 u Wilt exist in all thy magick ‘ 
Phe chenshed, speaking fnend of hving men 
In torrid climes, in regions « eak 
In every kl amd lan ive wilt thou s ik 
Withn e sick man’s curtamed cou on “lt dwell 
nt languid prisoner's we ss cell 
} VW thin the scamans cabu A ‘ om { 
Of many | ues of water murmurs round 
} "The buovant s« vwolbow wall tore ’ s play 
In secret nook alone with thee to stay 
The sober sage wise tomes w cast as 
| An hour with thee, a pleasant hour to | 
Men of i nations, of ail creeds | AS, 
| \W owe to thee endless m ed of thanks, 
Which more than im thy passing checker d dav 
Of vita e. they will delight to pay 
iz “ is Virtuous svipatives resin 
Or teed toul fancies trom a page ott 
No. none thy writings, as thy te e pure 
\ al the fare i a Titers “ ‘ ire 
Not so with works where perverse skill portrays 
Distorted iting Passions di displavs 
Wik vmack, selfish fiends, to be adnured 
As heroes Ww subiimest a ’ tired 
Suc e, to me thy ta jer th traced 
Wit shades of varied ture iced 
Lake mm rtoons tor I - ‘ = ‘ ired 





Stately « ea the s still are sof truth, 
(Char t Ie d ‘ ee ‘ l vouth 
No cestasies expressed in eritick phras 
Sut sile st = 1 pyle sure speak ‘ praise 
When those who now thy re t r re 

l t st, tho tot and know oO lhe 
As poet d romancer, thy great name 
Will brightly shine with undiummeish'd fame ; 

} And future sons of Faney tondly strive 
‘To their compatnots, works like thine to give 
But of the many who on Fanev's sea, 
Shall boldly spread their sails to follow thee 
More, as romancers, on thy track w +n, 
"Than those who emulate the poots strait 


A tale ike Waverly we 


But shall we read a lav like 


vet mav con, 
Mar hile 
I sav it, tho I know 


iek favours 


lesxsly 
Vs thot so 
old most fascinating beer 


ever—strong m ready power 


| ‘To combat langour and the present hour ; 
And o'er these common foes w oft prevail, 
When Homer's theme, and Milton's song would fail 
But str rim both, there rs, m seoth, no need 
| Agamst thy left hand for thy nght to plead 





| ‘Think as we list, one truth, alas! 1s plain, 
We ne'er shall look upon thy lke avam 
Thy country, girdled with her et sea 
Adds to her fame by oivi birth to thee 





Where traders hold thei mart in 


In distant lands, a fancied 


quest of gold 


croup by old— 


Turk, and Jew, yon Enghshman surveying, 
* He's from the land of Walter Seott,” t} 
Yon Caledoman' who wit i more go | will 
: thy closer kindred stull; 


who, standing by their sid 


Greek. 


ev're 





saving 
Phev greet as of 
But who is he, 
Raises his head with quickly-kindled pride, 
Asif he meant te 
Yes ne 

Thou art 


A beacon, blazing to the nether sky, 


wok the others down 


ntick town 





om thine 





own rom 
n Time's long course a landmark high, 
as tar and wide it shoots 


To which, ts ravs, 


Landsmen and mariners with wistful gaze, 





ntam turn their sight 
might 


grim tee 


and mo 


vlorior 8 siyv' al ol 


Fron = p. and shore, 
And hail th 


Oh Drvbargh 








diten trod by 
Will be thy hallow'd sod ; 
Will be the gentle 


solemn and sweet 


sorrow utterd there— 


The whisper'd blessing and the quiet praver 
Flower, herb, or leaf, by children vet unborn, 
Will often from thy verdant turf be torn ; 
And kept in dear memorial of the place, 
Where thou art laid with a de parted race 
| To God's forgiving mercy, and His love, 
To fe llowship with the blest souls above, 
| Bright hosts redeem'd by Him, whose voice of hope 
| Reveal'd the immortal Spirit's boundless scope— 


We leave thee, though within its narrow cell 
Thy honour'd dust must for a season dwell ; 
Our friend, our bard, our brother—fare-thee-well ! 
i : 
Hampstead, Nov. 1532. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


FETE CHAMPETRE AND REGATTA, 


see rs, With feather spray 
s ey n’s soft ray 
1 rhs we ' 
‘ * 
l ‘ : ' 
j eats t musiek 
A eve vies 4 
M yr t ‘ “ 
We s—we row 
! © we “ K Nong 
B _ l 
PHAUTIF . When nature awakes from its repose 
When the first « ol tie ol of day is weleomed by the thousand 
Voices, so ! ba ian wnimate things , when the 
beasts a . RHO ¢ the gladdening influence umd man 
goeth f “ ‘ runtenanee to hous allotted labo 
De sutil iit s = st ‘ t 1’ thw « s wal tual i 
waves of o watery waste heaves and swells as if to 
meet their w i¢ Beautitul is it to wander at eve through 
Valiev amd « i when GCral’s er es are sinkme mito 
cCpose, a est ot them a feels s heart expand m 
stitud it De o has irded thro ithe perils of 
other day \ V beautitul to sa © quiet waters 
t i ) nt t ’ { | 
ke ¢ vi sweet compan ‘ Kitmires 
souls, Where everw «¢ s ea rwith pleasure, ea it t beat ; 
svi ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ nig « th aut ae | n Aine ss 
1 ge ‘ * ince wit the sed ‘ os that 
| ‘ ‘ ‘« “y \ “ t 1 at Vy * ‘ sare’ solve 
times f \ \ in at other periods; and as | ely ¢ 
et ‘ st te alerest tik ‘ “ 
ie ' » keep my feelings to myeclf 7 
sands w t old associations anal re scores 
rapt 0 \ * 1 ‘. Ww ™ ‘ ding to 
feelings ane sho ow en 
One . ‘ . ecsent month, among 
tiv i il ‘ i ‘ wnt Was ven, of seo 
trac \ ! ~ lis onool Demag 
‘ ‘ i . . i \ ithe tnnnedtat 
vin vi Wi ona ckoa pene csp that it 
Was « r t rol the Cu 
F's © mos { aad @n te pieces of 
poetry t ‘ \ ‘ ‘ strels 1 sul that w nit 
" \ iY is COTS NE vis for the tast 
tulents fdr ont 1 hay Whose Of site 
ste ‘ \ or ead ‘ CHOUS OVE peor 
tle ‘ ! ‘ \ ihe « arin ml ately 
sstit ‘ ‘ ’ “ ia il 
‘ thera 1 elative al the 
cotst ‘ ‘ . TT «ot © tale md fashion 
Mt the ton the verdant law amd der the eracetul 
ve la at ié of the wehest nooks ev stolen 
7] , The 7 wi ve sand, Ww one of extreme 
‘ he 4 at tin ! ‘ tin easven V t 
tas ! smu “ ive il ol y 
the folmore of | ‘ owing, with ort do unthlienes 
' j ‘ } ' 
every « ‘ i ° stn 1, setts tin anle maryesty ot 
those \ . mg up the beaming and anunated 
co ‘ ’ ‘ wes Ww © preset s sa) vlisprerisa tele 
to “1 ‘ ‘ went, aml w wut Whom even 
cones bik sould lose ther charm and mterest We have 
te ‘ ! heal, t the lades of this co ry are always 
mos \ sale io costume for eve occasion, and 
0 t “ Aas ate aml well-a men Io i prretne al 
‘ ' j ! ' hostel 
laney itn ‘ poured as af e dark and secre vate en 
n e ce ta ! esses of the bh lands had sent forth then 
ardia i t each bosky dell and woodland it had 
/ i ; ! 1 tr 
arrave rarva eads, and nvny odo honour to the pre 
s ‘ F fete The gentlemen who attended on those 
by and fairy s s were worthy of the distinetrar Among them 
1 } ‘ rs ¢ smecvuous mn the academick groves of 
scence 1 who have istrated ther re and cour 
hl i 
trv by | ‘ t s of oe d flashes of fanev. and who 
ames are td ivi rwoven with the lterat ot the nr 
among W ‘ ‘ " od we, of whom tt has bee lwo ‘ 
well and vy sand i he is 
tbe 4 se ant ‘ _ 
~ t ‘ nt, W ‘ 
' ‘ the pr < 
1 wi ‘ ' “ 
I x ature rr 
I ' htt ine 1s ave “ 
! ’ ro row 
1 | wewhat f fu 
\ t, for on ims us now 





who so worthily u literature of 


his country whose zeal and enthusiasm im that country's cause has 

stamped hin with the enviable title of the American writer par exc¢ 
cnce— who was the proneer in the march of mond which has recently 
e such rapd advancement among us—~and the productions of 





whose mumitable pen will i contemporaneous with the language im 


which they are wntten. He was surrounded by younger, but not 
less ardent aspirants to the same distinction; and everywhere, 
upon the green, and beneath the wide spre vding branches of the 


woodland, were clustered together the patnot de fenders of their 
country’s honour and interests, and those professors of the various 
arts by which warfare among civilized nations has been reduced to 


} 


the most admurab! Then there 


e combination of human ingenuity 
stood an artist, the vivid creations of whose pencil have rendered 
him famous among the delineators of natural scenery, and the amua- 


nial inhabie 





ble qualities of whose mind and heart render hun a cong 
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tant of those delicious retreats which he has so happily and faithfully 
portrayed. Nor must we forget the gentleman on his nght, whose 
bland manners and deportment have won him the esteem of those 
who know him best, and whose name is associated with the pictorial 
illustrations of the exploits of the father of his country The com- 
pany having partaken of the bhospitalities of their fair hostess, and 
the band of musick having arrived from the adjoining military post— 
for which the party were indebted to the courtesy of the gallant and 
urbane officer who commands it, and whom we noticed among the 
participants of the festivities of the evening—the whole assemblage 
proceeded to the banks of the river, where a flotilla of nearly a score 
of pleasure-boats, appropriately decorated with flags and ensigns, 
awaited the reception of the fair, gay, and gallant freight. All hav- 
ing embarked, and everything being in readiness, the Orrel (the boat 
belonging to an association of the officers and gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, by whom she was manned, and who were attired 
in trim nautical costume) shot ahead like an arrow, followed by the 
band of musick, the other boats sueceeding in a spirited style 

It was a beautiful sight to gaze upon this animated spectacle—the 
sweet strains of musick that ever and anon rose in fitful snatches, 
while the regular dip of the oars kept time to the me lody ; the cheer- 
ful langh, the gay repartee, the smart bon mot, which passé d from boat 
to boat as they glided together with the tide over the broad bosom of 
the lordly river, while their course was designated by the silvery rip- 
ple made by the slight movement of the rudder; and over all the glo- 
rious moon in its unchecked lustre, throwing its wild and gentle 
beauty around as merry, light and joyous hearts as ever owned the in- 
fluence of that hour, or softened under its irrepressible tenderness 
The lights on the shore—the lovely chapel of ovr Lady of Cold Spring, 
white h rose on its projecting crag in ¢ old, holy, and chaste ned ele - 
gance—the ruins of Fort Putnam, which sit ike a coronet upon the 
mountain, recalling ideas of war and glory, and an emblem of the 
mutability of all human things ; in which that object, which was once 
frowning with the implements of war and resounding with the sol- 
dier’s tramp, the sentry’s challenge, and the dread tumult of military 
display, now rests in tranquil beauty, as an ornament in its deeay, and 
whose value is estimated according to the picturesqueness of its rums 
—the monuments which rear their classick outlines above and through 
the green foliage on the margin of the rocky banks, like the spirits of 
the departed hovering over their resting-places in the pale and watery 
beams of the clear and placid lumimary above; the graceful villa 
with its vine-wreathed and shrub-trelliced porticoes and verandas, 
its white walls glaneing through the trees ; the lordly mansion, whose 
compact and extensive proportions stood in bold relief, throwing their 
massy shadows over the waters below—the fleet of sloops, whose 
snowy sails glanced in the moonlight as they noiselessly glided on 
their liquid path—the distant sound of the approaching steamer from 
the busy city, whose course was marked by the countless millions 
of bright sparks hovering for an instant above it, and then borne away 
bv the breeze ; its meteor-hke career, as it rushed by under its eca- 


and fire, the billowy undulation it left behind, and the 





nopy of smoke 
boats rising, dipping and rocking as if doing homage to the giant that 
had just passed——all served to add a remote and distant, or an imme- 


diate and active interest to the scene ; the former objects recalling the 


memory of by-gone times and historical associations, and the latter 
giving rise to observations upon the topicks of the day, and calling 
forth that vivacity, glee and sportive observation m which all jom, as 
in matters in which all are concerned. [tis said that m moments of 
pleasure the flight of time ts unheeded, and truly may the remark be 
applied to this delightful evenng. Ere we could note the lapse of 
minutes, we found that whole hours had glided away, laden with the 
sweet recollections of the past; but they are hallowed by memory, 
The 


signal for return having been given, the gay flotilla retraced jts course, 


and will not easily be displaced from the shrine they occupy 


with the exception of one solitary boat, which lingered behind, as if 
leth to abandon the scenes of such sweet and pleasurable excite- 
ment, and a female voice, in low, deep, and soul-breathing accents, 
rose sweetly on the listening breezes, m that exquisite cadence of one 


who revelled in such scenes, and knew well how to embalm them— 


“So we'll go no more a roving 
So late into the night, 

Though the heart be stil as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright 
For the sword outwears its sheath, 

And the soul wears out the 
And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love ttself have rest 
Though the meht was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon, 
Yet we'll go ne more a roving 
By the light of the moon.” 


breast, 


Once more arrived at the cottage from which the party set out, 
danemg on the green was commenced with that same spirit and en- 
thusiasm which had stamped the whole affair, and was continued tll 
early in the morning 

We shall not attempt to give an account of the good things said 
and done on this eventful evening, for, Like the fragrance and ghostly 
vapour of Halleck’s sevars, 

gone—like life's first blessings, 

ted In Stnoke away ,; 


few that are left are like bosomn-fnends 
evening of our day.” 


“ Thev are 
Ari tne 

And thre 
Ira the 


But those few are too private and local a nature for the publick gaze, 


and would be “ caviare to the million,” although they were part and 


ich | 


ws been emphatically termed “ the 
Entrea 


provoking eyes, and the sweetest voices in 


parcel of the Regatta, wh 


pleasantest thing m the world.” strom eloquent lips, love- 


ble, enforced by per- 


rina 





ding smiles and bewitching and irresistuble exy 


quent for a repetition of this entrancing yal: 


od ressions, were tre- 
1, and we have reason to 
believe that others will be piven ere the mountains have dotled their 


variegated autumnal drapery for the snowy mantle of chilly winter 


| white beard, who was thew cluef, had outlives 


‘on all desperate occasions ; but as my father often bathed betore me, 





t{LECTIONS FROM UNPUBLISHED WORKS, 





HUDUSI—AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


Ow this day a cause was being heard, and, although weighty rea- 
sons had already decided the verdict, still, pro forma, the witnesses 
on both sides were examined ; one of these, upon being asked whether 
| he witnessed the proceedings, replied, ** That he had no doubt, but 
| there was doubt on the subject; but that he doubted whether the 
| doubts were correct.” 

** Doubt—no doubt—what is all this’ do you laugh at our beards '" 
said Mustapha sternly, who always made a show of justice. * Is it 
the fact or not!” 

* Your highness, I seldom met a fact, as it is called, without hav- 
ing half a dozen doubts hanging to it,” replied the man: * I will 
not, therefore, make any assertion without the reservation of a 
doubt.” 

“Answer me plainly,” replied the vizier, “‘or the ferashes and 

| bamboo will be busy with you very shortly. Did you see the money 


| 


paid 


ne ——_} 
ing were more to my satisfaction than the vigils, hard fare, and con- 
stant prayer, with which the old man had threatened me, when I 
proposed to enter the community, and I soon became an adept in 
dissimulation and hypocrisy and a great favourite with my brethren 

I ought to have observed to your sublimity, that the sect of der- 
vishes, of which I had become a member, were then designated by 
the name of Aoeling dervishes ; all our religion consisted m how]- 
ing like jackalls or hyenas, with all our might, until we fell down in 
real or pretended convulsions. My how] was considered as the most 
appalling and unearthly that was ever heard, and, of course, my 
sanctity was increased in proportion. I had not joined more than 
ten days, when they continued their route, and after a week of very 
profitable travelling, passed through Constantinople, crossed the 
Bosphorus, and regained their place of domiciliation, and were re- 
ceived with great joy by the inhabitants, to whom the old chief and 
many others of our troop were well known 

But I became tired of the life of a howling dervish. I therefore 
set up one last, long, tinal how], to let my senior know that | was pre- 
sent, and then immediately became absent. I hastened to the ba- 
zaar, and purchasing here and there—at one place a vest, at another 
a shawl, and at another aturban. | threw off my dress of a dervish, 








“ | believe as much as I can believe any thing m this world, that 
I did see the money paid; but I doubt the sum, and I doubt the 
metal, and I have also my other doubts. May it please your high- 
ness, | am an unfortunate man, | have been under the influence ot 
doubts from my birth; and it has become a disease which will only 





I alwavs doubt a fact, unless 
What is all this but bosh '—nothing 


end with my existence 

* What does the ass say’ 
Let him have a fact.” 

The pacha gave the sign—the ferashes appeared—the man was 
thrown, and received fifty blows of the bastinado. The pacha then 
commanded them to desist. ‘ Now, by our beard, is it not a tact 
that you have received the bastinado! If you still doubt the fact, 
we will proceed.” 

“The fact is beyond a doubt,” replied the man, prostrating him- | 
self. “ But excuse me, your sublime highness, if | do continue to | 
assert that | cannot always acknowledge a fact, without such unde- | 
nuble proots as your wisdom has been pleased to bring forward 


It 

your highness were to hear the lustory of my life, you would then | 

allow that | have cause to doubt.” | 
* History of his life ! Mustapha, we shall have a story.” | 
“ Another fifty blows on his feet would remove all his doubts, your | 


! 
highness,” replied Mustapha 
* Yes; but then he will be beaten out of his story. No, no; let | 


hum be taken away ull the evening, and then we shall see how he 

will make out his case.” } 
Mustapha gave directions, in obedience to the wish of the pacha. | 

‘man Was OFf- | 


In the evening, as soon as they hahted their pipes, the 
dered in, and, in consideration of his swelled feet, was permitted to 
sit down, that he might be the more at ease when he narrated lus 
story, which wes as follows 

My name ts Hudusi. Of my parents I can say little. My father 
asserted that he was the bravest janissary in the sultan’s employ, and 
He was always talking of Rustam, 


had greatly distinguished himselt 
as being a fool compared to him; of the number of battles he had | 
fought, and of the wounds which he had received in leading his corps || 


and the only wound I could ever pereeive Was one on his back, when 


he spoke of his bravery. | rery much doubted the fact | 

When I was grown up, my father wanted me to enrol myself 1 
I re- 
monstrated, but in vain; he applied, and I was accepted, and re- 


! 
the corps of janissaries, and become a lon-killer like himself ; 


ceived the mark on my arm, which constituted me a janissary | 
put on the dress, swaggered and bullie d with many other young men 
of my acquaintance, who were all ready, as they swore, to eat their } 
enemies alive, and who curled their mustaches, to prove the truth of 

what they said We were ce spate hed to que ll a rebelhous pacha ; 
we bore down upon his troops with a treme ndous shout, supposing 


to frahten them ; but, as they stood their ground and would not ron, 
we did, leaving those who were not so wise to be cut to pieces 


After this, when any of my companions talked of their bravery, or 
my father declared that he should be soon promoted to the rank 
of aspahi, and that | was a lon’s whelp, L rery much doubted the 
fact 

I have heard it observed, continued Hudusi, that the sudden pos- 
session of gold will make a brave man cautious, and he who is not 
brave, still more dastardly than he was before. It certainly was the 
case with me; my tive hundred pieces of gold had such an etfect, that 
everything in the shape of valour oozed out at my fingers’ ends. | 
reflected again, and the result was, that I determined to have nothing 
more to do with the busmess, and that neither the sultan nor the 
pacha should be the better for my exertions 


sally, and, as | was considered a prodigy of valour, | was one of 


That nght we made a |} 
| 


those who were ordered to lead on my troop. Teurled my mustaches, 


| 


swore | would not leave a janissary alive, flourished my cumiter, 
marched out at the head of my troop, and then took to my heels, and 
in two days arrived sately at my mother’s house 

I did not remain long at home, as it was my duty to appear to 
return to my corps. ‘This | had resolved never more to do. | 
reflected that a life of quiet and ease was best suited to my dis- 
position, and I resolved to jom some religious sect Betore || 
quitted my mother’s roof I gave her thirty sequins, which she was 


Ah?” | 


most thankful for, as she was im straitened circumstances 
eried she, as she wrapped up the money carefully u 
“af you could only have brought back your poor father’s head, Hu 
dusi'” | might have told 

but I thought it yust as well to say nothing about it, 


1 a plece of Ta 


her that she had just received what | 


had sold it for 
so | embraced her and departed 
There were a sort of dervishes, who had taken up their quarters 


a 


about seven miles from the village where my mother resided, and as 
they never remained long in one place, | hastened to yon them. On my 
arrival, I requested to speak with their chiet, and nmagmuing that | was 
come with the re quest Of pravers to be offe red up on behalt of some 
wished-for object, | was admutted 

* Khoda shefa midehed—God gives rehef,” m 
“ What wishest thou, my son! Ahosh amedeed—vyou are welcome 


I stated my wish to enter into the sect, from a religious feelmy, 


said the old an. |} 


ght 


and requested that Im be permitted 

I received my dress, took an oath of secresy, and was introduced 
to my companions ; whom [| soon found tel- 
lows, indulging in every vice, and laughing at every virtue ; living in 
} CONE, 


Phe old man with the 


to be a set of dissolute 


idleness and by the contributions made to them by the wie 
firmly beheved in their pretended sanctity 
1 his appetite 


tor the vices 


of vuuth, and fallen into the vice of age—a love of money, which was 


msauable. | must acknowledge that the company and mode oi liv- | 


i} us 


hastened to the bath, and after a few minutes under the barber, came 
out like a butterfly from its dark shell. No one could have recog- 
mised, in the spruce young Turk, the filthy dervish 

I hastened to Constantmople, where I lived gayly, and spent my 


money; but I found that to mix in the world, it 1s necessary not only 


to have an attaghan, but also to have the courage to use it; and in 


several browls which took place, from my too frequent use of the 
water of the Ghiaour, I invariably proved that, though my voice was 
that of a hon, my heart was but as water, and the finger of conte mpt 
| Was but too often pointed at the beard of pre tence 


One evening, 


as | was escaping from a coffee-house, after having drawn my 
| attaghan, without having the courage to face my adversary, I re- 
| ceived a blow trom his weapon which clett my turban, and cut dee ply 
I tlew through the 


jinto mv head streets upon the wings of fear, 


and at last ran agamst an unknown object, which I knocked down, 
}and then fell alongside of, rolling with it in the mud 
mvself, and looking at it, found it to be alive. 
Shitan himself; but if not the d—1 
humself, it was one of the sons of Shitan, for he was an unbeliever, a 


(ihiaour, a d 


| recovered 
and, in the excess of 
my alarm, | wnagined it to be 
og to spit upon; in short, it was a Frank hakim—so 
| renowned for curing all diseases, that it was said he was assisted 
| by the Evil One 

| | remamed a fortnight under the hakim’s hands before T was well 
and when I had reflected, | doubted whether 


The 


Thou art 


| enough to walk about ; 
jit would not be wiser to embrace a more peaceful profession 
| hakim spoke our language well, and one day said to me, * 

| more tit to cure than to give wounds. Thou shalt assist me, for he who 
is now with me will not remam.” 1 consented, and putting on a 
more peaceful garb, continued many months with the Frank physi- 
cian, travelling everywhere, but seldom remaining long in one place ; 


mstead of flying from it, and | had my d 


he followed disease oubts 
whether, from constant attendance upon the dying, | might not die 
myself, and L resolved to quit hun the first favourable opportunity 
I had already learned many wonderful things from him; that blood 
and 
that white powde rs cured fevers, and black drops stOppe d the dvysen- 
tery At last we 
pounding the drug of retlection in the mortar of patience, the physi- 
cian desired me to bring his lancets, and to follow him. I paced 
through the streets belund the learned hakim, until we arrived at a 


mean house, in an obscure quarter of this grand city, over which your 


was necessary to lite, and that without breath a man would die, 


arrived in this town, and the other day, as | was 


highness reigns in justice An old woman, full of lamentation, led 
to the 
Ihe Frank physician was desired by the old woman to feel 
her pulse through the curtam, but he laughed at her beard, (for she 
.) and drew L 
hand so smalland so delicate, that it were only fit to feed the prop 


sick couch, where lay a creature, beautiful in shape as a 


hour 


had no small one aside the curtams and took hold of 





tumself, near the throne of the angel Gabriel, with the immortal pilau 
prepared for true believers Her face was covered, and the Frank 
desired the veil to be removed The old woman refused, and he 


turned on his heel to leave her to the assaults of d 


The old 


woman's love for her child « onquered her re ligious scruples, and she 


eath 


consented that her daughter should unveil to an unbelever I was 


in ecstasy at her charms, and could have asked her for a wife; | 


u Having looked at it, he 


the Frank only asked to see he r tong a 


turned away with as much mditlerence as if it had been adving dog 


He desired me to bind up her arm, and took away a basin full ot he 
} 


i, 


} | 
olde a 


i blood, and then put a white powder into the hands of the « 


woman, saving that he would see her again. I held out my hand tor 


the gold, but there was none 


“We are poor,” cned the old woman to the hakim, but 


it forthcoming 


* God 
Is great 

‘1 do not want your money, good woman,” replied he; “T will 
1 the d 
sick girl, telling her to be of good courage, and all 


Then | went to bedside a Ae 


cure your “ 





r daughter.” 
comfort to the 
ild be well 
The girl answered in a voice sweeter than a nig 
she had but thanks to offer im return, and prayers to the 
* Ves,” 
howling dervish robbec 
| 


wo 
rale’s, that 
Most Hh 


scoundrel 





said the old woman, raising her voice, “a ola 


1 at Scutar of all I had for my subsistence, 


i rit 














and of my daughter's portion, seven hundred sequins, in a goat’s-skin 
bag '*’ and then she bewan to curse May the doys of the city howl 
it her ugliness’ low she did curse! She cursed my father and 
nother—she cursed their graves—tiung dirt upon my brotucrs al a 
sisters, and filth upon the whole generation. She gave me up to 
lehanum, and to every species of detilement It was a dreadiul 
thing to hear that old woman curse I pulled my turban over my 
eves, that she might not recognise me, and lifted up my garment to 
cover my face, that I might not be defiled with the shower of curses 
| which were thrown at me hke mud, and sat there watching til the 
storm was over. Unfortunately, in lifting up my garment | exposed 
to the view of the old hag the cursed goat's-skin bag, w hung at 
mv girdle, and contamed, not only her money, but the aimder of 
my own. * Mashallah—how wonderful is God!" sercamed the old 
be . fiving at me hke a tigress, and clutching the trom my 
Having secured . she darted at me with her ten nails, 





and which I had so unfortunately covered 


uncovered im Une 


scored down my face, 


Instance, ur second 





ortunately 

What shall | sav more The newh —I] was mea 
in company with the old woman and the | 

e money and bag were taken from me—I was « 

im, and after receiving one hundred t 


} } nad 
dismussed by the ead 


ours came i 
nk} 





siciaan. T sm 
the hi 


lerasne 


hy ows trom Ue 


I was ¢ It was my fate—and | have 


toid my story 
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——————————————EEEeee : 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of the corrections of the piece entitled 
** Morning,” which shall have a place in our columns when we can find room 
for it ; meantime, ke Don Quixote in the cave of Montesinos, the author 
must repeat ** patience and shuffle the cards." —* Lines to the Mohawk,” by 
Clarence, shall also appear ; but we cannot make the same promise with res- 


pect to the effusion to ** Fair and Sunny Italy,” after giwing it the“ candid | 


solucted —* The Chapter on Cats,” by oe a" respectfully de- 
clined ; it is mn bad taste, and its execution is even worse than its conception — 
the poetry by Emma—the prose on the ** death of a friend,” by L. 8 E.— 
“ The Dove's Lament,” and the lines to “ Isabel.” are declined, for va- 
rious reasons not necessary to be particularized at length ; want of imterest, 
however is their principal misdemranour. —** Lunar Discoveries,” byH. 1s land 
aside for the same cause ; the time has passed for the revival of this inge- 
nious afar. — The sixteen lines by a member of the Tennessee bar, is a leetle 
too coarse for the Mirror, besides ut approximates very closely to that deserip- 
thon of writing, called nonsense.— Were we to do what S C. sugvests 
with “ Flora’s Dictionary,” we fear that it would be necessary to reprint the 
entire series of our publication.— We think it very probable that we shall be 
enabled to find room for F. L. H.'s “ Evenmg” in a week or two ; and the 
same may be predicated of H. W. G.’s two preces.— We have recewed num- 

one of * | ene Portraits ;” but must hear again definitively from the 
writer before we publish ; will he write with more precision ’— P. L's wishes 
shall be attended to at the very first opportunity.— The musick from Coopers- 
town is forwarded, we suspect, by one who, if he is an amateur, is certainly 
not to be ranked among the cognoscenti ; at all events his comparmg the 
Walte with those of Beethoven, would make us imagine that he is well qua- 
ified to enact in“ ul fanatico per la musica.” — The“ Apostrophe to Lave” 
is very pretty and harmonious, but not sufficiently correct as yet for publica- 
tion.—** The Maiden’s Bunal,” and * Lines addressed to a very pretty 
gurl,” shall undoubtedly appear, but we must make one or two alteratwns in 
the latter, with the author's permusswn. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1835 


u> Our thanks are due, and are respectfully and sincerely ten- 
dered, to those of our * practical” brethren of the press, who on the 
late calamitous occasion, when our premises were converted into a 
heap of smouldering ruins, and the business of this establishment 
temporarily paralyzed, so promptly and generously stepped forward 
with offers of assistance and co-operation, and enabled us to resume 
our efforts with a mere suspension of a few hours. Really and truly 
the good feeling manifested toward us by everybody whose kindness 
and favourable opimon are of any value, are in some degree a coun- 


and, under all circumstances, a consolation, in the heavy pe- 





terpois' 
cuniary losses we have sustained. Having once more “* set our house 
in order,” we shall proceed on our usual course, with the sure con- 
viction that any deficiency that has been observable in the ordinary 
variety of our miscellany, will be attributed to its real cause—the 
innumerable difficulties and embarrassments necessarily attendant 
upon an active renovation and re-organization of an extensive printing 


establishment 


Practical printers —It is singular how many practical printers 
are at the head of the newspaper and periodical press at the present 
time, both in Great Britain and this country ; and how many gentle- 
men of the same profession have been conspicuous in the halls of 
legislation, and the walks of science and elegant literature. Not- 
withstanding the sneers of some would-be-gentlemen, and their 
affected depreciation of the very individuals by whom they subsist, 
we do not know a prouder or more gratifying ttle than that of a 
member of the “ art preservative of all arts,” by which currency 
and stability are given to the fleeting and otherwise transitory specu- 
lations of the philosopher and the moralist ; by which the bright con- 
ceptions of the poet are imbodied in a durable form, and are con- 
veved wherever a wave dances, a wind blows, or a language is 
spoken ; by which the business of life is realized ; which is the 
source of every refined and elegant pleasure ,; to which all the mo- 
dern cultivations and unprovements in science owe their origin; to 
which the liberal arts are indebted for their expansion and influence, 
and every member of which is as much superiour to the supercilious 
and sneering sciolist in literature and manners, as the man of sense 
is to the drivelling idiot, or the polished inhabitant of New-York, 
London and Paris, to the half-naked savage of the Feejee Islands 
There is searcely a country newspaper which is not edited and 
printed by the same individual, and the majority of the journals of 
the cities is similarly circumstanced ; which is a high eulogium on 
the industry, talents, perseverance and enterprise of these gentle- 
men, and at once proves the profession to be well entitled to the 
designation of a liberal art. Take the press of New-York, for in- 
stance. The Gazette, conducted by John Lang; the Commercial, 
bv Colonel W. L. Stone; the Mercantile, bv Amos Butler; the 
Sun, by Benjamin H. Day; the Transcript, by Hayward and Stan 
ley; the Jeffersonian, by Childs and Devoe ; the Journal of Com- 
merce, by David Hale ; the Irishman, by J. M. Moore; the Nev- 
Yorker, by H. Greely ; the Sporit of the Times, bv Wm. T. Porter ; 
the Trades Union, by E. J. Van Cleve; the Weekly Messenger, 
by B. Badver; the Sunday Morning News, bv S. J. Suuth ; the 
Railroad Journal, bv D. K. Minor 
J. Pickering ; the Advocate, by G. H. Evans; the Free Press, by 
W. Hagadorn ; 
diately occur to us 
York Mirror, by the writer of this paragraph, who, as well as all the 


the Old Countryman, by H 


and, we doubt not, many others that do not imme- 


To this list we are proud to add the Nei- 


individuals above enumerated, is * a practical printer.” We wish 
Some of our contemporaries, with more leisure and information on 
the subject than ourselves, would endeavour to obtam a similar 


detail of the press of the country. It would be a curious piece of 
Statisticks, andl more and more redound to the credit of that art 
whose wonderful birth was attributed to superhuman agency, or the 
workings of the devil by the instrumentality of Dr. Faustus. Long 


may it flourish ! 








| himself from an ideal suffering 


| presents the appearance of an Arabian charger in the act of of rising 





Autumn.—The autumn of America has been the frequent theme 
of admiration ; almost every foreigner speaks of it with enthusiasm, 
however ill-natured they may be upon other matters ; the worshipper 
| of Italian skies forgets his rapture while contemplating the beautiful 


autumnal vesture of a thousand dies with which nature clothes the 
boundless forests of * these western wilds.” The imvigerating 
| breezes of this delightful season are now beginning to be felt ; the 
| country has assumed its aspect of tender and melancholy beauty im 
accordance with the decline of the year, and a rural visit now pos- 
sesses even more attractions than in the summer months. As we 
write, Miss Fanny Kemble’s exquisite lines come thronging on our 


and poor Brainerd’s 


Like the poet 


memory ; Bryant's * Death of the Flowers,’ 
“ Elegy,” sound in our ears their subdued requiem 
Thomson, our own profitably-cherished and dear Halleck is said to 


write more freely and seriously, when 


“ The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year.” 


His works abound in beautiful passages in commemoration of this 
season, * which live upon all memories ;" and we quote from ours 
one, which sweetly and forcibly expresses in metre, what Irving and 
Paulding have told in prose, and Weir and Cole portrayed on canvas 


* We have not Tempe's nor Arcadia’s spring, 
Nor the long summer of Cathayan vales, 
The vines, the flowers, the air, the skies, that fling 
Such wild enchantment o'er Boccaccio’s tales 
Of Florence and the Arno—vet the wing 
(1 lite’s best angel, health, is on her gales 
Through sun and snow—and, in the autumn time, 
Earth has no purer and no loveler cline 


Our clear, warm heaven at noon—the mist that shrouds 
| Our twilight hulls—our cool and starry eves, 
The glorious splendour of our sunset clouds, 

| The rambow-beauty of our forest leaves, 
| Come o'er the eve, in solitude and crowds, 
| Where’er his web of song our poet weaves ; 
| And his mind’s brightest vision but displays 

The autumn scenery of his boyhood’s days.” 
You are hipped —People of the tenderest sensibilities, ac utest 


feelings, and retined imagmations, are generally the most subject 
the attacks of the fiend ennur, and, more than others, are ¢ xposed to 
the misery and agony arising from hypochondriacism and low spirits 
The stretch of mind and exhaustion of intellect occasioned by the 
intemperate indulgence in gthe full and unrestrained flow of gaiety 
is followed by a re-action, with all its attendant symptoms of listless- 
ness and languor, and it is but rarely that the mind can be re-strung 
to its former state of vigorous tension In this state, the unhappy 
victim too tre que ntly has recourse to restoratives and stumulants, by 
which the evil is aggravated, as the re-action is always more pamfal 
in proportion to the previous excitement. A condition like this con- 
tinuing for any length of ume, degenerates inte confined dyspe psy, 
and all that train of wretchedness by which hfe is embittered, the day 


made a martyrdom, and the night a scene of horrour. If this were all, 


; it might, perhaps, be endured, and the sympathy of fmends and ac- 


quaintance would relieve the unhappy wretch from a portion of the 
invisible load by which he is crushed—but his friends will not be- 
lieve in the existence of the malady, and are ox cupit dim persuad 
ing him thet his suffermgs are ideal—they urge him to behave like a 
man, to bestir himself, and that his will ts all that 1s wanting to liberate 
But this, m fact, is the worst fea 
ture of the disease, its ideal character is its strong ground, and the 
patient cannot, like Simbad, shake the incubus from his shoulders, be- 
cause it ts always firmly fixed there, and never for an instant vacates 
its seat, or relaxes the eflects of its detuitating and soul-sickenmg 
influence. Such a person can expect no commuiseration ; his ac- 
quaintance, if they do not scott at him, think they perform a kind 
action by scolding him—they ask him how he feels, and if he an- 
swers despondingly, they laugh and say, “Oh! you are hipped! but 
it all depends upon yourself—be cheerful, mix with society, go to 
the theatre, and don't look unhappy.” They little think that the in- 
ability or indisposition to effect all these tine things, is in fact the 
disease ; that the wish to do this, 1s the remedy, and that an attempt 
isacure. Gentleness and kindness, forbearance and sympathy are 
the only cordials to the souls and hearts of persons sunilarly attheted ; 
and he who ts disposed to make a mock of such exquisitely intense 
sorrows of a spirit wrought up to such a stretch of intensity, is like 
a brute who, instead of delicately fingering a pianoforte, should strike 
the keys with his gross and unwieldy fists 

New engravings —Colman, in Broadway, 1s importing some of those 
soul-stirring engravings of Napoleon and his exploits which excited so 
much sensation in France, and have become in a degree family-preces 
in everv Frenchman's household. Last week there were two exlubiting 
in hus attractive window : one of which was a soldier from a distant re- 
giment, a raw recruit, evidently unacquainted with the person of Napo- 
leon, on guard at the corner of a house ; the emperour is visiting the 
outposts unattended, and is endeavouring to persuade the sentry to 
permit him to pass without the word. ‘The soldier, in an attitude of 
determined opposition, with his musket and bayonet passed across 
the narrow path, 1s exclauning, in tus provineral dialect, “ On nv’ 
passe pas, (There is no passing here.) The other engraving repre- 
sents the hero on a march, and drinking from the brandy-bottle of a 
veteran, who ts anxiously watching the Gisappearance ot its contents 
down his Linge rial master’s thirsty throat, and fe arful that not a drop 
will be left for hunself, he mterrupts the * little corporal” by a mih- 
tary salute, and the gentle hint of “apres vous, sire” (alter you, | 
sire) Another object well worthy of attention, the coloured en- 


graving of the Bridesmaid, is in the same windew, and a sweet work 
it is; but its strangest peculiarity is, that it you cross the street, and 


look at it through the leaves of the tree in front of the City-hotel, it | 
] 
There 1s always something in Colman’s window well worthy of the | 
attention and admiration of loungers || 


| mature period of a score and a half of years 


Albums and Si raphooks —We perceive, by the last London Atlas, 
that scrapbooks and albums are going entirely out of fashion in Eng- 
land. This is one of those foreign examples, which, we trust, will 
be enthusiastically followed here We give this piece of informa 
tion thus early for the government of misses in their teens, senbblers 
of sonnets, etchers of small designs, and, m short, all adders and 


abetiers of such abominations 


Sultanes and Persian Sweets —We \ecarn from the World of 


Fashion, that the ladies, by way of consolation for the Joss of their 
albums and so torth, have addicted themselves to the patronage of 


graceful little articles manufactured by the Ingemous Pansians. The 





sultane is of rich satin or velvet, beautifully embroidered m gold or 


silver thread, padded with highly odorferous compounds of never 
tailing fraygrance, and intended to contain h sundkerchiets, plove &, ote 

by this means they become sweetly perfumed, and are eflectually 
guarded (say the Brighton Herald, and the Lote rary Gaczetic) against 
moths and other pestient msects. The Persian Sweet is a fan 
ciful cushuon of smaller dimensions, made of satin of vanous colours, 


and us used for the toilet, or personal wear Th 


is also keeps away 
moths from nutls, mantillas, boas, etc Her mayesty, Queen Ack 
laide, has taken these articles under het especial protection, and more 


than thirty thousane of them have been sold within the last fewmonths 


Much has been said about a certam room 


Curtous apartments 


in the house known as Washington's head quarters at Newburgh, a 


view of which was published im the Mirror some time sinec It was 
considered as a ure at singularity that this apartment has seren doors, 
and but one window We know of a house . however, mi the me wh 
bourhood of Fishkill, that has a room im which there are eleren doors 
and but one window Itas the most convemently-planned country 


house Wwe have ever seen, and was ere« ted by Mr John C ll itiiiton, 


of Uues city 


Editorial change Mr. W) Tastings Weld, a gentleman exter 





sively known as an easy and graceful writer, and a poet of much 
ment, has resigned his charge as one of the collahoratewrs of the 
Boston Gallary: at we are happy to state, ms about connecting 
Ditnseid with one of the presses of this city We shall be “ul to 
see him among us, amd, as an ospyt i! proot of our my ard, we 
respecthally tender him a morety of usetul advice Lhere are seve 


ral literary eligues mm this metropolis, all of them, “lke goodly 


apples, rotten at the core ;" and, notwithstanding ther specious out 
side, full Of ashes and bitterness We would recommend lum te 
eschew these utterly ll /etterateurs that herd together m eangs, 
knots and cabals, are not the true sons of genius, and ther se dom) 


Mr We a, like 


a host of others that we could name, has merit ¢ nowgh to stand alone 


evinces a conscious distrust of then own resources 


The Author of the O Hara Tales Mr Bamm, whois to Ireland 
what Sur Walter Scott was to Scotland and England, has returned to his 
home ima miserable state of exhaustion both physical and tinaneil. Hos 
fellow-countrvinen proud of their gifted author, and commiuse rating: hos 
unfortunate condition, determined to testify ther sense ol his merits, 
and to acknowledye his clanms upon ther patrotick feclmgs, ti a pub. 


hek manner ; and 


accordimaly, we are happy tostate, that ou the twenty 
first of July, there was an overtlowmyg benetit at the Dublin theatre 
on his behalf, ‘The earl of Mulgrave, (the lord heutenant,) hunself 
a novelist of re pute, Was present, as were also the rank and fashion 
of Ireland then mn the capital, ‘The receipts exceeded three hundred 





pounds sterling, which, ¥, Whose wealthiest citizens are gene 


rally absentees, is a flattering testimomal 


Broadiray One of our editorial newhbours mforms hes “ distant 
readers” that Broadway is moving up town, and others have thought 
that some new section of the city should be selected as a promenade 
The only ditliculty is to de signate a spot that would combine the 


utile and dulce Bond-street is too far off, and Washington-s 





is too warlike for our peace able citizens ; the Park is too stall, ane 
the Bowery 1s deficrent in attraction. To every place that can be 
named there are ten thousand obpections ; and the sugvestion, that 
a publick walk should be laid out by the nver side, doos not seen 


What's to be done! and Kel 





to be popular answers, “ what 


The Croton —* All your city requires to make it one of the most 
healthy and @ehghtful places in the world, is the waters of the Croten 
running through your streets,” writes a fnend from Philadelphia 
who winds up lis complimentary notice of this metropolis and its in 
halitants, with the inquiry when this desirable consummation is to 


All that 


oe bravely on 


be realized, and beys that we wall enlighten him thereupon 








out the matter ms, that “the work ¢ 





we can say a 
and that in about ehteen months the bight nver will flow through 
rh 


our streets—f nothing happens to prevent at! 





Fashionable morements The trave ling season is draw ng toa 
close ; West Pomt and the Springs are nearly deserted. ‘The vis 
ters are returning to their own quiet homes, and putting their houses 
in order for the winter campaign. At no former period has there 
been such an influx—we are truly a locomotive people—and it is no 
wonder that propnetors of steamboats, rail-roads, stage-coaches and 


hotels, in a few years take ther stand among the most opulent 


Lord Byron's daughter — Lord King, a descendant of a former 
chancellor of England, has been lately marned to the Hon Ada By 
ron, the * Ada sale daughter of my heart and home” of the noble poet 
The fair bride is not yet twenty, and her husband has reached the 
‘lhey have taken a 
cottage near Porlock, in Somersetshire, for their honeymoon res 


dence. It is situated in a romantick spot near the clif of Culbone, 


where the noble lord has always been a great favounte among his 


tenantry. The bride and bridegroom were received by the whole 


population with great and heartfelt reyureings 
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TRUST NOT IN LOVE. 


A BALLAD—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY H. GREENE—NOT BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCEL 


ISLAND OF JAMAICA, 


Know you the land whe re pimentos and chil s 
Are emblems of tempers as hot as the clime, 


Where the blaze of the sun quite bedevils the lilies, 


And bleaches the roses of youth in its prime ’ 
Know you the land of mosquitos and jiggers, 
Of Sambes unchain’d, and uncombable niggers ; 


Where the innocent cockroach exhales a perfume, 
But a little less fragrant than * Gul in her bloom °” 


Where the breath of the sea-breeze comes over th 


Like the blast from the mouth of some furnace intense ; 





LANY. | ORIGINAL GOSSIP. creel reece sey toy « menos epsinng melee aps ing Br ; 
structions to pr s return to town mever Ww i the LLAnCe ¢ 
| As we were seated the other day im our little sanctum, which, by the he copy, he found the first chapters in type, and the sulyect of the w 
|} byt wis been misera ly dilapidated by the late conflagration, wonderine ¥ the unanimous consent of learned and unlearned, an egregious Aoar ‘ 
|| how we should supply this portion of this particular week's Mirror, a trin The evening recreations which are likely to be most im vogue a 
dapper, peculiar-looking little gentleman, in green spectacles and dimuity || the fashionable female coferes this autumn, are ¢ juestrian part 
| breeches, entered, and handed us the tollowing en dts and mumours which muhtly take place at Roulstone’s school Exercise, utility 
| for the authenticity and genuineness of which he pledges * his lite, hus |) amusene ire here ded; a graceful lady on horseback is always 
li fortune, and lus sacred honour.” As we have no lusimess with the in attractive olyect ; and we s 1 not be surprised if this exercise 
private concerns or personal qualific ations of our contributors, we ad were as muchcondueive to intellectual improvement as balls, somrees, 
} not question the suflicrency of the guarantee, or the value of the piedae onrersaziones, Which prevail so much in winter 
and our readers have them as they came to us On the completion of Astor's hotel, suites of apartments w " 
lately occupied by some of the most fashionable and wealthy 
ON DITS, nh the city, as a winter residence, several of whom have already » 
<pirascaigte | A fashionable native author, who is always quoted by sapient enticks ected sites on the Hudson tor summer villas 


j j It is reported that a celelwated southern delle who, it is known, has 


at the head of our literature has, we learn, bade adieu to prose, and com 





Where oysters, like cabbages, grow upon trees, I liadiell ont ales ences Af aebes wise Chennai aes én iD . ot refused the hand of one of the candidates for the presidency of te 
yee al nn 4 ‘ i Ae i mousaina I é eu stl e 
And cows* even browse on the depths of the seas ; lit fea ea ta te ets rena atts ce ya Wyn Aiiska® be the Be United States, was so captivated by the appearance and manners of 4 
. ‘ nN t le I iV o 4 ; i met ! “Ts . . 
Where the hue of the cheek, from the sallow mestee, raacticaypei gt - cae ; “ha pil es “yprsnapee. frag young officer at the last Cadet’s ball at West Point. that a on Was 
. B. as soon as the illustrations can be finished, ch are neo i the hands hot : 
To the yellow mulatto, “* though varied it be, | of om eminent actiet of this city sae , ded upen during the evening The marriage is everywhere 
” . ‘ i i “ “ i : . 
‘In beauty may vie” with the tint sweetly tann'’d ae nt peg ng enter SEP eer og Ceres eg ee id will, undoubtedly, be shortly selemmized, t 
Of a Venus from China just newly japann’d ; withority for stating, that one of our most popular poets has abandoned |} *™all chagrin, it is surmused, of the numerous expectant relatives 
Where the climate is hot, and the nights may be cool, }° Za hag : r - a e wealthy bride 
| the muse, and entered inte a contract with the Messrs. Harper to su ' 
But the fevers are rife, and the ehurehyards are full ; fret pity on gap aincnert sca frase ul t of tl “elton eu An ingenious artisan has constructed the model of a new ting 
me i i 13 t le cron wos oe o he ohen tt i ‘ 
Where the butter is soft, and as melting in June wok Die a , yer sedi . x : Pur set a ress, by which it is believed ten thousand impressions of the larges 
o e preceding information and the present, form an imterestir 
As the hearts of the languishing maidens quadroon ; | enticisetion and it will he 2 reat literary treat lo observe how the || “ed newspaper can be struck off in’ the short space of one ho 
Where calonck abounds, both in water and wine, 1 , se . - = 1" : ] tle it : zs wie er z vty minutes. It as no small recommendation to thes pres 
< e ‘ ) s ) hus oceasio 
“ And all, save the spirit of * rum,” is divine ;” —_— ‘6 : > ees Sy Owe Were natgsen eAPpeny re mechanical enuity that beth sides ean be impresse at onee 
y willeach step out of his usual walk in litersture—the one taking leave ’ a “ea 3 , 
Where the cocoa and yam are the choicest of fruit, Pomigh f Add . she ail = \ patent has, of course, been secured, and the inventor is expected to 
| , so vey ’ rf , 5 il his i 
“ And the voice of the * grasshopper’ never is mute ;” ee eh ee Eee et ae Se aon Coren EnE ealize a fortune by his diseovery 
j eracetul and piquant poetical sketches ; - , i ‘ » 
Where the land-crab in highest perfection is seen, Ther ail ofa eaue Wath 0 = m thi m W A number of gentlemen foreigners, passing themselves off as sprizs 
‘ Ss some tal a witht agazine his cit 4 ¥ A . 
And the fat of the turtle is * brightest of green ; cit belies nsiopiee orig = es ‘ |lof English nobility, from an aceidental resemblance of names borne by 
searcely pereeive the pecessity of thus enterprise, as all the surplus 3 a 4 me 
Where the mutton, too oft manufactured from goats, a, s had batter t negy “th ‘ , some of the most antique houses there, have for some time past s 
* avatal yw i . ' “ eivet oO thos ad In etistenece 
Is killed the same day it is cramm’d down your throats ? ae oer — = eae wna eet : w society of this ertv. One of them having proposed tor the ha 
pol . An eceentrick belle is said to have appeared the other evening at © t ae 
Tis the clime of the west! "Tis the island of palms ! e voung lady, “his lordship’s pedizree was looked mnto”—whe 
crowded party with sleeves only twelve inches in circumference, an . . a” 
*Tis the region of strife, and the country of psal ims : } ehold he turned out an impostor’ This crreumstance has put a bevy 
"Tis “ the land of the sun,” all whose f | with sharp pointe d shoes; which innovation produced an alarming se : : : / 
e a lose herceness prevails 4 gossips on the gu: rere respe the others, and we advise em, 


O’er the gravest discussions and simplest details 
"Tis the home of our hopes for the African race 


"Tis the tomb of the system which brought us diss 
And wild are the words of its mourners, who rave, 
And would roll back the stone which is placed o'er its grave 





* The Manati, or sea-cow. 


, sation among the ladies present, who voted her insane ' She has bev “| 

1 heir} t tions t ot mind, to de ny th inent 
the talk and execration of the millimers ever since, who are extreniw!\ ssa eres ns te Tat mK decamp incontinent!) 
pungent in their comments upon her motives 





crace' 












tis said that a learned professor of astronomy, whose boast has al Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets 
» |} Ways been that no one could impose upon him any fietion relating t Terms, FOUR DOLLARS, per annum, payable, im ses, on advance. All 
science, and who tests everything by mathematical principles, was s etters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors 
—— — || delizhted at the recent promulgation of the lunar discoveries, that b _ 


retired into the country to write a treatise on the wonderful affair, the |! Seott & Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets 














